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Classics 








ENGLISH CLASSICS FOR SCHOOLS DR. HARPER’S INDUCTIVE CLASSICAL SERIES 
A new and important series intended to oe See 
wohl for class use the gems of English a al gas = veree ae By 
iterature in an attractive, durable, yet 1. setae aes 
islepensive tires, Adbawite nots Fe Ph.D. 12mo, cloth, Beautifully illustrated, $1.25 


type; handsome printing; uniform bind- Harper & Burgess’s Inductive Harper & Tolman’s Caesar. By W. 
ing in boards. The series includes | Latin Primer. By W. R. Harper. | R. Harper, Ph.D., and Hereert C. 

; | Ph.D., and Isaac B. Burcess, A.M.| Totman, Ph.D. 12mo, cloth, 502 pages, 
The Second Essay on the Earl of|The Sir Roger de Coverley Papers! 12™0, cloth- - - - $1.00] Illustrationsandmaps  - $1.20 


Chatham (Wituiam Pitt). By| from the Spectator. By Appison SteeLe|Harper & Burgesss Inductive Harpér & Waters’s Inductive 
Lorp MAcauLay. 12mo. Boards, $.20| and BupcGELL. 12mo. Boards $.20/ Latin Method. By W. R. Harrer,| Greek Method, By W. R. Harper, 
Ph.D., and Isaac B. Burcess, AM.| Ph.D, and Witutam E. WATERS, 


Ivanhoe 12mo, cloth - - - ° $1.00} Ph.D., 12mo, cloth - - 1.00 
A Romance by Sir Wattrr Scorr, Bart. In Preparation: 
1z2mo. Boards. 484 pages - - $ .50 


Harper & Castle’s Inductive Greek | Harper & Wallace’s Xenophon’s 
Ten Selections from the Sketch The Tragedy of Julius Caesar. By! Primer iene, | oe toe Soe 


Book. By WasuincTon IrvING $ .20, WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE - $ .20 Harper & Stewart’s Cicero - \Supplementary Reading in Latin 


Marmion, 4 Zale of Flodden Field.\The Comedy of Twelfth Night, Harper & Castle's Greek Prose | Supplementary Greek Reading 


By Sir WaLTER Scort, Bart. (/n| or What You Will, By Wi.i1aM 
press). - GS ae 2 SHAKESPEARE - 2-2 - G20 Composition - - - - [Homer's Hiad - - - .- 











Hadley & Allen’s Greek Grammar By 
James Hapiery. Revised by F. De Forest 


Harkness’s Standard Latin Grammar. | 
ALLEN. 12m0, cloth, 422 pages - $1.50 


By Avpert HarRKNEss, Ph.D., LL.D. 12mo. 
Cloth. 430 pages - - - : $1.12 


Coy’s Greek for Beginners. By E.|Lindsay’s Satires of Juvenal. 16; Book sent prepaid on receipt of price. Circulars and Sections of 


G. Coy, M.A. 12mo, cloth $1.00! mo, half leather. Illustrated $1.00| Descriptive List free. Specially favorable terms for introduction. 
American Book Company 
New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta 


Please mention the JouRNAL OF EDUCATION. 


IN DECEMBER WE AIM TO AMUSE. 


You may have noticed this fact in other years. A more precise statement of the case is, that during the last month of 
the year we undertake to make prominent our Games and Toys in the educational papers of the country. There are a great 
many of them, and we have made them for nearly a generation. Our illustrated Toy Catalogue, 56 pages, will tell you all about 
them, and we shall be glad to send you a copy. 

This year we are pushing the Drawine Party. It is our latest and one of our best games. We believe that there are 
few devices better adapted to the evening entertainment of a dozen people than this same Drawing Party. The game consists 
in each guest trying to draw some picture assigned him by the hostess, while the rest hazard a guess as to what the object is 
and record it on their cards. After the contest prizes are awarded to the best and poorest guessers, and the hostess keeps 
the pictures as a souvenir. A sample will be mailed for 30 cents. 


22 CLINTON HALL, ASTOR PLACE, MILTON BRADLEY CO., Sprinerietp, Mass. 


NEW YORK 


(JME THOUSAND DOLLARS PAID IN PRIZES FOR POEMS 


, , . - in all, $1000.00. Conditions: Contributors to remit 

, spi rizes,—2 of $100.00 each ; 4 of $50.00 ; 12 of $25.00; and 50 of $10.00; In all, $1c ee Con te 
$1.00 ‘te ak ae ton toate Pall value in a gross of a new pen specially made for the occasion called the ** Poet's Pen,” also a combination rubber Holder, 
stamped the “ Poet’ Pen--holder.” Poems not to exceed 24 lines, lines not to average over 8 words. Write poem on separate sheet from letter. Send before Jan. 


ah ines eae ue rapeiens aeepe 080 Hr THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., 26 John St., New York. 


Send for circulars. 
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HINTS ON TEACHING GEOGEH MAOrrTr. 
4. Read about eminent men and women of the world. Draw 


lessons from the characters, and talk about their influence up- 
on others. Be sure that the pupils can point out on the globe 





1. Begin by telling the young pupils stories about children 
and people and domestic animals of home and other lands. 


Compare limitedly. the countries in which these persons live or lived. 
2. Read about the people, the animals, the plants, and the s. Use as helps the Geographical Readers known as “ The 
products of home and other lands. Point out the countries 2114 and Its People.” Five volumes, now ready: — First 


on the globe. Talk freely about what is read, and compare esses, 36 cents; Glimpses of the World, 36 cents ; Our Own 
Country, 50 cents; Our American Neighbors, 60 cents; anc 
Modern Europe, 60 cents. They are most charming and help- 
ful books. Their use means a more sensible method of geog- 


somewhat carefully. 

3. Read about the industries and customs — ge pore of 
different countries, and talk about them with a globe betore * ; : 
you, allowing the children to locate the different countries. raphy work in our schools. 


CORRESPONDENCE INVITED. PRICE LIST AND DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULARS FREE. 
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THE HEADLIGHT OF EDUCATION 


The special brain and nerve food from the phosphoid prin- 


XCELSIOR TERN CROSBY'S VITALIZED PHOSPHITES. 


With PATENT ARGAND LAMP, double 
concentric wick, or with oxy.-hyd. gas jet. 
Our MULTIFOCAL PATENT LENS makes 
the picture any desired size. 


Send for Catalogueto J, W. QUEEN & Co, 


PHILADELPHIA, | PA. 


EIMER & AMEND, 


205—211 Third Aveuue, 
New York. 








Importers and Manfrs. o7 


CHEMICAL and PHYSICAL 


APPARATUS, 
Chemicals, Minerals, &c. 











ciple of the ox-brain, and embryo of wheat, The very best 
tonic for preventing as well as curing mental and nervous 
exhaustion, and diseases of debility. Thousands of the 
world’s brain-workers maintain their bodily and mental 
vigor by its use. It is a wtal phosphite,— not a laboratory 
phosphate. Pamphlet with full information sent free. 
Each package has our signature: 


Druggists, or by mail | ee LN EE fs G, 


($1.00) from 56 W. 25th 
Price, 50 cents. 





St., New York. 
Also, Crosby’s Cold and Catarrh Cure. 


UEEN & CO., Philadelphia, 


PHILOSOPHICAL, 





ELECTRICAL, and Place 
CHEMICAL Your Orders 
APPARATUS. NOW. 





We publish 16 different Catalogues. Send for Catalogue 219. 








SPECIALTY LABKORATORY OUTFITS (Balances, 
Weights, Porcelain and Glass Ware, etc.) 
™ Sole Agents for Zeiss’ famous Microscopes. 


Chemical 





ANDREWS MANUF’G CO. 


LEADING MANUFACTURERS OF 


SCHOOL APPARATUS. 


76 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 


PS, GLOBES, CHARTS, BLACKBOARDS : 
are BERL GnawoNs oe *t Send for Catalogues and Prices. 











Apparatus, 


<I> 


Pure 





=——— Bind Your Papers. 
ante The KLIP is the Binder. 


Put on or off in ten seconds. 
75 cts. a dozen, $5 a hundred. Covers to order. Send stamp for Price List. 
Address: WH. H. BALLARD, Pittsfield, Mass 





Patented. 
3t 





Chemicals. 


IMPORTERS and MANUFACTURERS, 


Bullock & Crenshaw, 


528 Arch St., Philadelphia. 


PRICED CATALOGU &S mailed upon receipt of 
postage, 5 cents. 








JOSEPH ZENTMAYER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Microscopes and Microscopic Apparatus, 
201 SOUTH ELEVENTH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
my MICROSCOPES FROM $88 TO $1,000. 48 





BLACKBOARDS 
CRAYONS 


ERASERS CHARTS 


EVERYTHING FOR THE SCHOOLROOM 


UNITED STATES SCHOOL FURNITURE CO. 


74 FIFTH AVENUE 307-309 WABASH AVE. 


NEW YORK SIDNEY ONIO CHICAGO 





Catalogue on application. 





‘THE. ACM E 
is the cheapest 
and best Slate 
Cover made. 
When the slate 
is broken the 
cover can be 
transferred to 
a@ new slate 
Sample mailed 
for10c. Send 
. 2 for catalogue 

and discounts. 

J... HAMMETT, 


352 Washington St., Boston. 


Isn't it Funny! | 


Hew we think we can think, when many of us 
can’t take up the simplest ‘subject and think 
about it systematically ? 
THAT'S WHY SOME MEN 
CAN'T MAKE A SPEECH. 
YOU WANT 


TOWNSEND’S cl 





















The GEM PENCIL SHARPENER 


macHiNne IN USE FOR SCHOOLS. — read'ana’siate Ponctis. 
For Sale 


Manufactured by 
GOULD & coon, 
Leominster, Mass. 
Send for Cirewar. We will send ma- 
chines on trial to responsible parties. 


G.8. PERRY, 73 Fulton Street, Boston. 
W.A. Yawemeeetdy bebmey en} Av.Chicago 
J. B. Lipprncotr COMPAN 
717 Market St., A Philadelphia. 
UNION SCHOOL FURNITURE Co, 
Battle Creek, Mich 














NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY 
Founded OF MUSIC, CS EAEE™ 


Dr. Eben Tourjée. 


The leading Conservatory of Music in America, the larg- 
est and most extensively equipped in the world, situated 
in Boston, great Art centre of the country, Instruction 
is given by 70 of the ablest American and European 
artists in all departments of Music, Elocution, Lan- 
guages, andthe Fine Arts. 

The Conservatory Home forlady pupils provides for 
them the very best living accommodations and surrounds 
them with every comfor: and safeguard. P) ices but little, 
if any, higher than those of inferior schools. Calendar 
sent free ta aay application Address 

New England Conservatory of Music, 


cow Franklin Square, Boston, Mass. 





GOLD MEDALS, PARIS EXPOSITION, 1878 and 1889. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT'S 205, 404, 604 x. 7. '30i, 
STEEL” PENS. 


170, 601 E. F., 332, 
and his other styles. 
Sold by All Dealers throughout the World. 
Barnes’ Macbiacry. | HAVE YOU SEEN 
& 


Lathes for d d 
wood an THE 


HAMMOND 
MANIFOLDING 
ATTACHMENT? 


Manifolding is Made Easy. 









metal work, Scroll 
Saws. Cireular Saws, 
etc., specially adapted 
for use in /ndusirial 
nn Manual Training 
Schools. (GF Special 
prices to Educational! Inatituth ne. 4 
Catalogue and Price List free by mail, 
w. ve & JOHN BARNES CO.,, 


949 RUBY STREET ROC KFORD, ILL. 


DICK’S FESTIVAL RECITER, 


Containing appropriate Pieces and Programs for 
Christmas, Easter, Fourth of July, Arbor Davy Me- 


morial Day, Washington’s Birthday, and Thanks, No arg ) 
giving Day. Specially adapted for School and Public arg ument 
xercises. 30 cte, now left 


Mailed postpaid on receipt of price by 
DICK & FITZGERALD. Publishers, 
18 Ann St., New York, N. Y 








for competitors 
to attack the 
Hammond. !!! 
SEND FOR DESCRIPTION. 


‘THE HAMMOND TYPEWRITER CO., 


447 and 449 East 52d S8t., 
NEW YORK. 


Musical, tar sounding, 


and highly s. g 
factory Bells for -ew | atis 


Schools, Churches, &€c. | 
PMENEELY & CO., | Established | 
WEST TROY, N.Y. 1826. | 


_Desertotion and’ oricas on avolication, 





“The finest « uality of Relis for ¢ hurches, 
Chimes, Schools. etc. Fully warranted. 
Write a - aes slogue om. F res es. 

BUC LL NDRY, 
THE VAN SUTEN 2 TIFT co. CINCINNATI, 0 








HEKN WHITING TO ADVERTISERS 
plesse mentiean this Jourual 


WwW 


KINDERGARTEN 23s reba 
SCHOOL 
cuppurmn) * East 14th st. 


GOOD BOOKS 


For School Libraries, 


PUBLISHED BY 


§. ¢. GRIGGS & CO. 


CHICAGO. 





GETTING ON IN THE WORLD. By Wituiax 
MaTTHEWS, LL.D. 63d Thousand. 1 Vol., Cloth. 
Price, $1 50. 

“This volume any day is worth tem times its 
cost for the tenth part it contains. A book full of 


sensible sense and sounder soundness we have not 
seen for a long day.”’—Sunday School Times. 


WORDS, THEIR USE AND ABUSE. By Prof. 
WILUIAM MaTrHeEews, LL.D. 21st Edition, now 
selling. 500 pages. 12mo. Cloth, $2 00. 

“It is a book for libraries and general reading, as 
scholars will not disdain its many valuable illustra. 
tions, while the rising writer wil! find in it a perfect 
wealth of rules and suggestions to help him to form 
a good style of expression.”—Publishers’ Weekly, 
New York. 


HOURS WITH MEN AND BOOKS. By Prof. 
WILLIAM MATTHEWS, LL.D. 12th Thousand. 1 
Vol., Cloth. Price, $1.50. 

** Any one desirous of cultivating an acquaintance 
with the leading thinkers and actors of all ages, and 
to have in a compendious form intelligent opinions 
on their lives and works, will find herein the result 
of deep research and sound reflection ” — Sheffield 
Post, England. 


ORATORY AND ORATORS. By 
MATTHEWS, LL.D. 11th Thousand. 
Price, $2.00. 

“It would be difficult to find in the whole range of 
literature, a book which contains an equal amount 


of information about orators and oratory.’’—Chicago 
Tribune. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF ENGLISH LITERA- 
TURE AND LANGUAGE, By Prof. A. H. WELsH, 
AM. 2 vols, crowa octavo, 1100 pages, $4.00 


**The most noteworthy history of English litera- 
ture ever written.”— The Churchman. 


POETICAL WORKS OF BENJAMIN F, TAYLOR, 
LL.D. Complete in one handsome volume contain- 
ing an excellent portrait of the author from a 
painting byG. P. A. HEALY Price, $1 50. 

* They fairly rival Whittier and Holmes for beauty 


of expression and melody of rhythm ’’— Boston Com- 
mercial Bulletin 


TAYLOR’S WORLD ON WHEELS. By B. F. 
TAYLOR. Illustrated. 17th Edition. Price, $1.00. 
‘Word wonders, reminding us of necromancy with 


the dazzie and bewilderment of their rapid suc- 
cession.’”’—Chicago Tribune. 


CIVILIZATION, AN HISTORICAL REVIEW. 
By CHARLES MogRIs, author of “ The Aryan 
Race,” ‘‘A Manual of Classical Literature,” etc. 
2 Vols., Cloth. Price, $4.00. 

‘The honest work of a studious, thinking, philo- 
sophical mind. ricn in fact, sound in conclusions, 


logical in method, concise, but elear in style.” — The 
American, Nashville, Tenn. 


THE ARYAN RACE, Its Origin and Its 
Achievements. By CHARLES MorkRIs, author of 
* Civilization,” **‘A Manual of Classical Litera 
ture,’ etc. 12mo. Price, $1.50 

“Tt almost approaches a history of mankind, and 
will be highly prized by students of ethnology, while 


the general reader will find in 1¢ both entertainment 
and profit.”’—Boston Sunday Times, 


DEMOSTHENES: A Study of Political Elo- 
quence in Greece. With Extracts from his Ora- 
tions and a Critical Discussion of the “Trial 
on the Crown” By L. Brepir. Translated by 
M. J. MACMAHON, A.M. Octavo, Cloth, gilt top. 
Price, $2.50. 


“One of the grandest studies ever made of the 
Greek orator.” —Le Pays, Paris. 


TEGNER’S FRIDTHJOF’S SAGA. A Norse Ro- 
mance. By EsaraAs TEGNER. Translated from 
the Swedish by Thomas A. E, Holcomb and 
Martha A. Lyon Holcomb. 12mo. Price, $1.25 

“No one can peruse this noble poem without aris 
ing therefrom with a loftier idea of human bravery, 


and a better conception of human love.’’—/nier- 
Ocean, Chicago. 


SPARKS FROM A GEOLOGIST’S HAMMER. 
By ALEXANDER WINCHELL, LL.D., author of 
‘“*Pre-Adamites,” ete. Second Edition. I1lus- 
trated. 12mo, 400 pp. Price, $2.00. 


‘We know no more readable and instructive work 
on popular geology.” —Philadelphia Inquirer. 


WILLIAM 
1 Vol., Cloth. 





The above are all excellent books, printed on good 
paper, strongly bound, and are well adapted /0r 
library purposes, Send for complete catalogue, «”@ 
full descriptive circulars. 





S. C. GRIGGS & COMPANY, 
262 & 264 Wabash Ave., 
CHICAGO: 


tr All our publications are for sale by 
THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 28 Hawley St., Bos'0": 
THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., 740 Broadway, 





New York City. 
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Terms for our Educational Publications: 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION (weekly): $2.50 in advance. 
THE AMERICAN TEACHER (monthly): $1.00 in advance. 
Both to one address, $3.00. 








Written for the JOURNAL.|] 
THE TYRO’S CHOICE. 


BY C. R. BALLARD. 
‘* Come, take your brush, go through each row 
Of books, and rout the dust of ages! ’’ 
So epake the expert, while, to show 
His zeal alike for ‘‘ Work and Wages,”’ 
The tyro hustled to his task, 
Somewhat in doubt, as he alleges. 
In fact he ventured e’en to ask, — 
‘* You didn’t eay ‘ the dust of edges’ ?”’ 


The expert gave one moment’s thought, 
Then burst into a fit of laughing ; 
Confasion dire the question wrought : 
But, after divers jests and chaffing, 
’T was compromised about like this, — 
‘€ Whichever word you choose you’]] rue it, 
For either one will prove amiss ; 
But take your choice—then, up ard do it.”’ 


Tavolving less of time and space 
The tyro’s choice is made instanter : 
And dust of edges flies apace, 
With ne’er a word in jest or banter, 
Hope nerves his arm with strokes that tell, 
Yet all unwittingly he wagee— 
Ag he at Jaat has learned full well— 
A conflict with the dust of ages. 


Ah. yes! he toils and huatles still. 
While dust of edges lights and lingers. 
Examine whereso’er you will, 
’Tis sure to soil the deftest fingers. 
And must his lot be such for aye ? 
Give answer some one who is clever ; 
Yea more—deviee some taking way, 
Lest dust of edges stay forever. 








WHAT THEY SAY. 





Stare Supr. J. W. Patrerson, New Hampshire : 
The voice is the natural organ of the mind and the heart. 


G. Srantey Hatt: Children must be forced to go to 
school, and trepanned, if necessary, to get knowledge 
into their brains. 


Wa. H. Maxwetu, Brooklyn: Comparatively few 
pupils err through ignorance or lack of ability to judge 
of the progress of pupils. 


State Supt. Bensamin S. Moraan, West Virginia: 
Extravagance in the expenditure of public money can- 
not often be charged against public school officers. 


Tuomas B. Srockwett, Rhode Island: It is a 
matter of no little importance, to keep the line of de- 
marcation between the ecst of permanent improvements 
and current expenses drawn very closely. 


Supt. E. P. Seaver, Boston: ‘The question papers 
prepared by teachers for the final examinations may be 
taken es the most accurate available measures of the 
amount and quality of the work done in each school. 


(-4C. M. Woopwarp, Pu.D., St. Louis Manual Training 
School: The proper functions of the shop teacher are 
little understood. He is notan historical character. Lit- 
erature is not full of him; his sayings and doings are not 
on record; he is the latest product of evolation. 


Pror. W. E. Cuampers, Tulane University: 
Teachers are apt to place the financial factor first, yet in 
every calling parallel to his, ability to earn always pre- 
cedes increased compensation, and ability to earn is Co- 
incident with his intellectual and professional acquire- 


Ments. 


READING. 


BY ROBERT C. MBTCALF, SUPERVISOR BOSTON SCHOOLS. 


If our young men and women could be impressed with 
the belief that much depends upon their habits of read- 
ing, and that these habits are mostly formed while they 
are young, it would be worth the while of these of us 
who are older, not only to speak loud and long concern- 
ing books and reading, bat even to expose our own 
deficiencies that those who follow us may profit by our 
failures. 

If a reader is one who has made himself so familiar 
with books that he has really gained something from 
them that is worth having,—something so tangible that 
he can use it and define it, then I must confess that 
among my acquaintances I find but few readers. I 
doubt, however, whether a reader can be so defined. 
Much reading of good books has a refining influence 
upon the mind, which will inevitably affect the whole 
life This refining influence is intangible; it cannot be 
defined. But the wellread person carries with him a 
certain indefinable power that is felt by all who come 
within its influence. He has partaken of the spirit of 
the authors whom he has read. His mind, to a certain 
extent, presents a “composite” portraiture of all the 
minds with which he has been in touch. If this be 
true—and I firmly believe it true—it needs no argu- 
ment to prove the importance of a wise choice of books 
for reading. When we remember that books bring us 
into immediate relations with their authors, we have 
gained one clew which will lead us to a right choice. 
The character of a writer is impressed upon his work. 

Let us consider the steps that lead to the position oc- 
cupied by a good reader. (1) The child while in school 
learns to read. When he leaves the grammar school he 
can read understandingly the ordinary literature of the 
child of fourteen. If he bas had good teachers, his 
reading has been so directed that he has acquired a de- 
cided love for the better class of children’s books. 
(2) He now goes into the High School and begins to 
read and to stady what he for the first time calls litera- 
ture. If his teachers are wise, he will pass three or four 
delightful years, so far as his reading is concerned, in a 
somewhat critical stuly of a few of the works of our 
best authors. This critical study will not consist in 
learning about authors, nor in the memorizing of names 
and dates of literary productions ; but rather in a search 
for such wealth as the author has to give, but which may 
not lie upon the very surface of the field under examina- 
tion. Such research will lead into numberless by-paths 
that explain the purpose of the author in following the 
trend of his work. If properly directed, it will teach 
the pupil to search for collateral information that will 
throw side lights upon the composition which he is study- 
ing. 

When the pupil graduates from the high school, he 
should not only have acquired a love for reading, but the 


more than knowledge,—it should give him power. It 
should also give nim a taste for the best in literature, and 
lead him to its purest sources. With this training in the 
schools, there would be no lack of men and women in 
every community who are not only great but good 
readers. 

But there are thousands of young men and women, 

graduates of the highest schools, who have never received 
the training necessary to make them good readers, and 
who are asking for advice and direction in this very 
matter. Look into the Evening High Schools in any of 
our great cities, and you will find hundreds of men and 
women from the shops and benches, bending over their 
books, anxious to know more of English and English 
Literature. It is a pathetic sight,—those eager faces, — 
those tired bodies; and the ‘God bless the good old 
City” never comes more heartily than when one thinks 
of what she is trying to do for these hard-working toilers 
in the shops. 
Among all these, whether they are graduates of our 
schools, or laborers in inferior positions, are many who 
are asking what they may do to gain a foot-hold upon 
that higher plane which opens to those who are intel- 
ligent readers of books. The careful training of the 
schools they cannot have; but books they can get, and, 
with little or no help, they may do much to gain the end 
they wish to reach. 

1. Let the first book be carefully chosen, if possible, 
with the advice of some one capable of giving that which 
is good. 

2. Read the book slowly, using the dictionary to help 
with the difficult words, and the encyclopedia to explain 
the references that may not otherwise be anderstood. 

3. Re-read the book before putting it aside, because 





the full enjoyment of reading will not come until the 
dictionary and reference book are no longer necessary. 

4. Form the habit of writing a little every day about 
the book you are reading, or, indeed, about any matter 
connected with your daily work. 

5. As a relief from such reading as demands real 
effort, keep some good magazines near at hand, and, 
when too tired for close application, rest by reading 
what will not require real study. 

The Aadit of careful reading is soon acquired, and 
when acquired, becomes a powerful aid to the student of 
literature. 








GLIMPSES OF AUTHORS.—(L) 


BY ALEXANDER 8. TWOMBLY. 


W. E. HARTPOLE LECKY.* 

The writer spent a couple of days in 1867 with Lecky, 
the celebrated English writer and philosopher, on the 
journey over the Corniche road between Genoa and Nice. 
At Savona, where we spent the first night, a traveler, ap- 
parently an American, attracted attention by his low tone 
in addressing the waiters, and his evident unique person- 





ability to read an author in such a way as to make that 
reading thoroughly intelligent. For example, take! 


poem from the beginning to the end, for the purpose of | 
catching its spirit, familiarizing himself with the story, 
and drinking in the charm of the poetry. This firat ! 
reading should be done with little or no criticism that will! 
distract the child’s mind from the main purpose of the 
exercise. The second reading may bring out, with some 
suggestion from the teacher, a few—perhaps many—of 
the beautiful pictares so skillfally sketched by the author. 
A third reading brings the pupil to the historical research | 
necessary to a full understanding of the poem. In this 
research, the pupil learns to use the reference books of 
his own school library, and, quite likely, will find his way | 
to the public library of the town or city. 

All this work must be directed but not done by the 
teacher. Such careful study of a few of the best poems, 








essays, or biographies, ought to give the pupil something 


| figure tall, and his dress careless. 
Scott's “ Lady of the Lake.” The pupil first reads the} which was of a light color, and his manner was somewhat 


'he seemed to take great interest. 


ality. His interesting face was thin and scholarly, his 
He wore long hair, 


nervous, as of one who rested unquietly at night. Sitting 


‘on the piazza of the hotel the next morning before the 


diligence started, a few commonplace remarks led to the 
question, “ You are an American?” “ Not at all,”’ was 
the reply, ‘I am an Irishman.” Accepting a seat on the 
outside of the diligence in exchange for his place in the 
front coupé, Lecky began to ask about America, in which 
Very #00n our conver- 
sation tarned upon his book, Rationalism in Europe, 
while a Russian riding with ue, who spoke Kngl'sh, lis- 
tened with evident relish. 

We spoke of the immortality of the soul, which was 
one of the themes on which Leeky had written, when this 
Russian gentleman abruptly exclaimed, * Why talk rub- 





* Author of Rationalism in Europe, History of European Morals, 
Leaders of Thought in Ireland, etc., etc, 
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solved at death back into the original elements.” This 
led to a lengthy debate on the spirit of rationalism, that 
“east of thought, or bias of reasoning,” as Lecky had 
characterized it, which has won such an ascendency in 
Europe. Knowing that Lecky had a chapter on “ The 
History and Causes of the Decline of the Sense of the 
Miraculous,” it was interesting to hear him tell how the 
moral motive, accompanying the new conception of God 
and nature, diminishes fear as a motive of duty. He 
accentuated his views by pointing out the mural paintings 
on the vineyard walls and the churches of the little vil- 
lages through which we passed, and coming down gaily 
the next morning, said, “I wrote ten pages last night. 
These mural decorations and our talk proved to be an in- 
spiration.” He had written that delightful passage on 
the 106th page of the second volume of his new book on 
European Morals, which established his reputation as one 
of the first authors of the day. 


drove all the faster, chuckling to himeelf. 


driver, contemptuously saying, “ Frightened, are ye?” 
Soon it was 


too dark to see the horses or the road; we whirled around 


the horseshoe curves and bowled over the coarse gravel: 
the diligence swaying to and fro with its top-heavy freight 
Plunging at last into a straight road, as into Cimmerian 
blackness, before us rose a phantom in the very middle 
of our course. It was a huge wagon loaded with heavy 
goods. At it we rushed; the conductor vigorously ap- 
plied the brake; the driver seemed oblivious of any ob- 
stacle. 
to drag him back off his perch. The American whispered 
to the Russian, ‘‘ How about being resolved back into the 
original elements now” ? The only answer was, ‘I’m 
not ready for that yet,” and furtively feeling of both his 
companions’ knees, he found them all of a tremble, while 
his own were shaking also (probably with the cold). 
was a moment of awful anxiety. 
Quincey’s “ Vision of Sudden Death.” 


It was of nouse to command him ; it was perilous 


It 
One thought of De 
Straight at the 


The passage begins: “ Associated with the fondest rec-|dark mass before us we were hurried like a stone from a 


ollections of childhood, with the music of the church bells, | catapult. 


All was darkness and the shadow of death. 


keeping guard over his cottage door and looking down| There was a faint rattle of the harness, a torsion of the 
upon his hamble bed, forms of beauty and gentle pathos wheels, a deathly swaying motion which threw us one 
forever haunt the poor man’s fancy, and silently win their}upon another,—then our huge caravan swerved as on a 
way into the very depths of his being.” It was a pleasure | pivot, and in ten seconds we had measured out four right 
to hear him repeat these lines, and afterward to read the|angles, turning like a ship to its rudder on a storm crest, 
volume in which they stand,—one of the most graceful|and we left the heavy train behind us in the quadrangle 


of his productions. 


described by our wheels, two at atime, as we swept round 


Asking him for personal reminiscences, he said that he the obstacle. It seemed the narrowest escape from death, 
was educated for the church at Dublin, but being unable but our monkey of a driver only turned about and grinned 
to subscribe tothe Thirty-Nine Articles, he took up litera- | he cried out, “Do it every day! Goodsport. You're 
ture as a profession,—a happy resolution, when we think cowards, ’—a jargon which Lecky understood and relished 
of his mastery of all departments of learning, his com-|better than he or we enjoyed the cruel joke. We soon 
mand of many languages, and the monuments of his re-| drove furiously into the piazza Vittoria at Nice, knocking 


search in the books he has added to every complete library | —— 


of modern authors. His favorite method when composing 
a projected book was to take two trunks—one of clothing, 
the other packed with books—and start whithersoever his 
fancy led him ; to sunny Italy or to Switzerland ; resting 
and writing at different points, consulting libraries and 
archives, examining antique buildings or reliques, or 
arranging to meet scholars, statesmen, or literati by the 
way. He was bound for Nice, at this time, hoping to 
meet Froude, possibly Carlyle, or some other distinguished 
friend. The officials at custom houses gave him great 
trouble with his trunk of books, thinking him a strange 
mortal, a sort of English crank, with his low voice and 
evident preoccupation of thought. Of Froude he had a 
high opinion for style and industry, but not so high with 
reference to his reliability as a historian of facts. Emer- 

son, Longfellow, and Prescott were the only American 
‘ authors whom at that time (1867) he had heard of or 
read ; but he was glad to know of others equally great in 
the realm of letters. Tho idea of Home Rule for Ireland 
had not then assumed its present phase, so that it was not 
made a subject of conversation; but in the book he after- 
ward wrote on Swift, Flood, Grattan, and O Connell, he 
declared that Irish separation could only be achieved at 
the expense of a civil war. 

We had a merry time on the journey telling anecdotes, 
of which Lecky possessed a marvelous repertoire. He 
also knew the habits of the people through whose towns 
we rode; he pointed out all places of interest, old castles, 
monasteries, and the remains of Roman civilization. 
Fond of a joke, he enjoyed one at his own expense, after 
he had led us by a zig-zag path far off the postroad, 
necessitating a hard run, when the mistake was discovered, 
in order to overtake the diligence. ‘If your philosophy 
is like your bump of locality, we had better let you go 
your own way alone,” was answered by a good-natured 
rejoinder as we caught up with the coach. 

Our last stage was from Turbia to Nice, a ride long to 
be remembered for its rather distressing experience, 
happily ending without a tragedy, which at one time 
seemed imminent. ‘Turbia is 1,900 feet above the sea, 
and the road to Nice is along a ridge of gradual descent, 
by precipices and around sharp angles, with many a 
steep incline. Our Jehu was a wiry little Italian, who 
tried to show his skill, even if it set all our nerves in a 
quiver. For a few miles in the twilight all went well. 
We talked of mountain "travel and “enjoyed the rapid 
downward motion. But as the darkness came on and the 


down a peasant as we turned the corner, and at the hotel 
all three of us—Englishman, Russian, and American— 
had to be assisted to the ground, so weak were our knees, 
not to mention the rest of our bodies. 























WILLIAM R. Harper, PH Drs 
Pres. of Chicago University. 


After reaching America it was a great pleasure to read 


the two volames on The History of European Morals 


which Lecky finished that year, and to remember that 
during the period of its composition we had made that 
pleasant journey from Genoa to Nice. Asa compagnon 
du voyage Lecky was delightful ; bright and witty in con- 
versation, his power to throw light on dark problems is 
evident in his writings. Somewhat inclined to rational- 
istic ideas, he is fair and impartial. In his work on Enro- 
pean morals he recognizes the evolution of moral standards 
and moral types in different epochs. He finds from his- 
tory that the degree varies in which recognized virtues 
have been enjoined and practiced, and that these virtues 
have a relative importance, varying under the influence 
of _& progressive civilization. He is no utilitarian in 
philosophy ; with a good mental perspective, a deep rev- 
erence for religion, and evidently somewhat doubtful of 





driver increased the speed of the four strong horses, Lecky 
suggested a slackened pace. The little monkey of a 


miracles, he reveals a heart full of sympathy for the op- 


pressed and a mind open to the light of truth from any 


quarter. His books are full of apt illustrations, anecdotes, 
and wise seyings. They are a treasury of knowledge, 
and furnish increasing delight to those who study them 
carefully after a first perusal. 

Happening to speak of Lecky to Pres. A. D. White of 
Cornell in 1868, the writer had the pleasure of sending a 
request that the eminent writer would come to America 
and give a series of lectures at Cornell University. In a 
genial reply Lecky plead a previous engagement, which 
was an engagement to marry the Queen of Holland’s 
maid of honor, one of the first ladies of her court. Mr. 
Lecky now lives in London ; is a friend of Mesers, Bryce 
and Dicey, and is, with them, an acknowledged authority 
on many leading questions of the day. 








WHAT METHOD SHALL I USE? 


BY SARAH L. ARNOLD, 


The above question is without doubt the one which jg 
oftenest asked by primary teachers when the subject of 
reading is under discussion. This, being interpreted, 
means ‘‘ How many and what words shall I teach? Shall 
[ use script or print? Shall I teach by sound or letter 
or word or sentence? And how shall I get expression?’ 

‘‘Oh, use the word method by all means,” cries one. 

“The children can learn a word just as easily as a letter, 
“and so much time is gained. I use nothing else.” “ In. 
deed,” responds another, ‘‘I find there’s nothing like 
the phonic method. My children sound every word they 
read. I couldn’t be persuaded to use the word method.” 
** But you should try the sentence method,” urges a third. 
“There’s nothing like having the child read sentences 
from the beginning.” ‘And haven’t you heard of the 
Synthetic Method?” asks a fourth. “Try that, and 
you will never want to try anything else.” 
Behind this question and its various answers lies a 
complete misapprehension of the aim in teaching reading, 
the manifold means which may be employed, and the 
principles which should be usderneath all means and 
method. The questioner believes that the sine qua non 
of success is to have rules and outline written down in 
detail. With this “method” in hand she can get “re- 
sults.” Her informers share her belief, and with her 
ignore the principles involved. But they have answered 
her question to their own satisfaction. Here is a method 
which emphasizes this truth. This practice, and your 
children shall learn to read. All are right in claiming 
something for their plan; all are wrong, radically wrong, 
in claiming everything for it. This one thing must be 
done, and the others not be left undone. The complete 
work requires the truth that is in all. 

The immediate object in teaching reading is to enable 
the child to get the thought which is expressed on the 
printed page (silent reading) and to convey that thought 
to others (reading aloud.) To do this he must gain the 
mastery over all words required in the expression, must 
know their meaning, sound and form. Here is need then 
of objective teaching for fixing the meaning of words, 
and comprehension of the laws of association, in linking 
together sign, sound and meaning. But unless the child 
is to be helpless when without the teacher’s aid, he must 
learn the laws of pronunciation, and group words ac- 
cording to sound. To do this his power of hearing, 
recognizing aud classifying sounds must be developed. 
Here we need the phonic method, so called. After all 
this is done, or while it is being done, the child has 
knowledge of words only, and has not the power of 
thought getting. He must use sentences expressing 
thought which to him is real. And so we turn to the 
essential element of the sentence method. “All are 
needed by each one; nothing is good or fair alone.” 
And is this all? No. All this might be done, and the 
reading still be purely mechanical; for word-mastery and 
the power to read with seeming expression are not the 
ends of teaching reading. Out of the printed page the 
child must get something worth getting. Facts? Yes, 
and more. Truth? Yes. And Ideals. Through bis 
reading he must come into touch with other and nobler 
or more beautiful lives. He must widen his horizon; he 
must elevate his ideal. Unless reading does this for him 
he would better not learn to read, for his power is like- 





wise a key to what is base and ignoble. Teaching hin 
to read, we should also teach what to read, and lead hiv! 
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to love and choose the best. He must think, must 
imagine, must feel. He must grow to the power to in- 
terpret the thoughts of others, and become familiar with 
the best, that he may choose it. 

How can he be led to this power? Only through the 
power and skill of the teacher. Unless she has the 
power to put herself in the place of the children and 
make real to them the images which the sentence should 
present, they will read words only. Unless she herself 
rightly interprets the thought, making the lesson a live 
lesson, the child will never learn what the thought is in 
its fullness. Unless she appreciates the best, the children 
will be satisfied with loving less than the highest. Ie 
not the vital question, then, “What shall I be,” rather 
than “ What method shall I use? ” 

To intelligently comprehend the principles involved in 
any method and to apply the principles as they are 
needed, one must have clear and definite knowledge, and 
must be a clear thinker. To lead the children to picture 
the scene or understand the person described, and to 
choose the choicest expression, one must be possessed of 
a trained and facile imagination and be versed in good 
literature. Our knowledge, our skill, our appreciation of 
the beautifal, determine the worth of the method, which 
is at best only an instrument in our hands. 

“But how can I learn?” the willing teacher asks. 
In her everyday practice she has abundant opportunity 
to learn the needs of the child. The experience of 
other teachers has been written down to help her in- 
terpret her own. Carefully watching the results of her 
own work, and asking the reasons for them, she will come 
to appreciate the principles which underlie them. If 
she reads the choicest books, she will unconsciously bear 
the fruit of her reading into her everyday work. The 
fairy story is no longer a simple nursery tale, but it is a 
channel for truth. The allusions which were Greek to 
the children are illuminated by her knowledge. She 
catches the spirit of the poet and the artist, and her 
simplest grouping of work-a-day sentences reveals it. 
Her work takes on a new dignity, seen in the light of the 
the fields to which it may lead. She teaches sign and 
sound and meaning not ‘to get the children through the 
primer” but as a first step toward the Elysian Fields 
which she herself has entered. There can be no 
drudgery in her teaching or in the child’s learning, be- 
cause there is inspiration in it. And that comes, not 
from our outline, or method, or device, but from what 
we are. 








THE READING HABITS OF CHILDREN— 
HOW BEST CULTIVATED. 


BY ABNER P&RKE. 


“Haven’t you read ‘Alice in Wonderland’ before ?” 
was asked of a bright girl of thirteen summers, as she 
lay curled up on a sofa in the sunshine, deep in the enjoy- 
ment of that fascinating book. ‘Oh, yes, times and 
times,” was the answer. “Then you like it?’ “ Like 
it! Icould read it all the time and never get tired of 
it?” What was the charm? The child could not tell ; 
but we can. It was its indefiniteness, its quaint and un- 
expected maladjustments, comical situations, impossibil- 
ities, suggestive points, and its appeal to the unformed 
imagination. Surely a wonderful book for children! 
Enough like fairy talea to excite interest in a child who 
never believes in fairies, but feels them, dreams about 
them, and assumes their reality for the time, just for the 
pleasure of escaping humdrum school or home duties. 

Most children begin by taking in books through the 
imagination, forming images assisted by new situations 
and pictures. Then they grow into a curiosity about 
facts, which are easily stored in the memory. The next 
stage is asking why? what for? and they reason, in their 
childish way, about the things they read. You hear a 
child laugh while reading,—a good sign. It means that 
the fancy is touched. If the right books are given them 
in the next period — travels, natural history, ‘‘ Homes 
Without Hands,” “‘ Wonder Books for Boys and Girls,"— 
you will observe their eyes sparkle, and they will tell you 
of some wonderful things they have discovered. Grow- 
ing into the time of youth, if books like Kingsley’s 
‘Hereward, the Wake,” Coffin’s “Old Times in the 
Colonies,” “Tom Paulding,” by Brander Matthews, and, 








a little later on, Walter Scott's novels are’ put in their 
way, they will ask, “ Why did he do so and go ?” or, “ Did 
anybody really kill a man to get his money ?” or, “ How 
do you suppose Sir Walter knew all about what people 
thought ?” 

It will not do to make a business of insisting on 
children’s reading, as John Mill's father did. Let the 
books lie about the nursery or on the home-room table ; 
talk about them at meal times; excite curiosity by 
alluding to some anecdote ; or open an illustrated work, 
as if by chance, in the library. The child wants to dis- 
cover his own mental food. He will not sit up in a chair 
and eat books as he takes his porridge. We know a boy 
whose father has a fine library, elegant editions, superb 
quartos, all sorts of good books. The boy’s playthings 
are always allowed in that room. He called out one day, 
‘‘ Papa, when you die all these books will be mine, won’t 
they?” The father said “Of course,” and the boy from 
that time moused about, read a good many pages here 
and there, looked over the plates, and will certainly become 
a reader in due time. Another boy’s father bought him 
a set of 60 volumes of Walter Scott, Edinburgh edition, 
in fine morocco, and simply said: “ These are yours ; 
you ought to havea library.” The boy devoured the whole 
lot. Meanwhile that boy spent a year in England with 
the family, and the tales of Scott were his favorite guide 
books. He was a little antiquarian at Kenilworth ; knew 
all about the Armor in the Tower; was angry because 
the “ Beefeater ” would not show him Sir Walter Raleigh’s 
cel], and at Edinburgh just revelled in the “Heart of 
Midlothian.” Even for those who cannot travel books 
of travels will set them off on imaginary journeys. 
They will go “zigzag” in classic lands, with Hezekiah 
Butterworth, and even “ A Thousand Leagues Under the 
Sea” with Jules Verne; just as Queen Victoria, till she 
was 14 years old, found companionship with her 300 ex- 
quisitely-dressed dolls, and made them represent person- 
ages of note, actresses, court ladies, and Amy Robsarts, 
taking them off on trips. 


Towle’s “ Young Folks’ Heroes of History,” Magellan, 
Vasco da Gama, Marco Polo, and Pizarro will put dime 
novels out of the head of any well-conditioned boy, even 
if he sometimes finds “The Bloody Brigand” in his 
hands by mistake. Mrs. Oliphant’s ‘‘ Makers of Florence 
or Venice ”’ seem rather old for children ; but a mother 
can read to her girls of tender age from such books till 
they will want to know all about the places so delightfully 
described. Much may be done by reading poems like 
‘“‘ Lady of the Lake” to a group of boys and girls, and 
getting them to recite together striking passages. They 
will soon march all over the house on a raiay day 
“spouting” the war speeches of the heroes, and some- 
times improvise plays on the basis of what has been read 
to them. 

All the analytic work pressed as a task on children in 
school, such as taking Shakespeare’s finer sentences to 
pieces, will only tend to confuse their minds; but put 
Mrs. Cowdin Clarke’s “Girlhood of Shakespeare's 
Heroines’ into their hande, and they will hunt up the 
characters in the plays to see what became of them. 
Then they will get the sense and the spirit of the great 
master. 

It is possible, also, to induce a love of classic literature, 
even the most ancient, in many a child’s wind, by put- 
ting before him Professor Church’s illustrated stories from 
Homer and Virgil, or Cox's “ Tales of Ancient Greece.” 
Then when he takes up the classics in the original he 
will study with more zest, and not hate those old poets as 
tiresome and pesky task-masters. The public libraries, 
to which children resort unattended for fiction or any- 
thing which they may select at random, ought to have 
departments suited to the different ages of youthful 
applicants. Frances Willard’s mother ran some risk 
when she denied the girl the novels of the day, but let 
her read “ Don Quixote,” “ Gil Blas,’ and a fanatical 
anti-slavery juvenile paper. In her case, “‘ The Children’s 
Pilgrim’s Progress,” “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” and the 
‘“Youth’s Cabinet” proved an antidote, and in that 
cultivated atmosphere of a pure home almost any read- 
ing would have proved nutritious ; bat in ordinary cases 
the novels of the day are vicious in their influence on 
boys and girls. To expect a good habit of reading from 
such pernicious seeds is like looking for a bed of flowers 
from Canada thistle pollen, 





€Some children will not read ; it goes against the grain ; 
they are born so. It is rather hard to hold a book and 
read it when the girl likes domestic work better or the 
boy his plane and saw. There must be an impulse to 
overcome this native inertia. If you can supply the motive 
the reading will come of itself. If no motive is strong 
enough, then it is of no use to try. The atmosphere in 
which a child is brought up is the best aid to a literary 
taste. The parent or the teacher must create the environ- 
ment and make it like the air to good lungs. Most 
children have no such atmosphere at home or at school. 
What can books do for them? Brightness, good sense 
and experience must work out their literary destiny, and 
they must wait for the impulse. If it never comes they 
must take life as they choose it, and some other people 
must read the books. 

All of which means that cultivating in children this 
aste early gives them the wine of life, which the older 
it grows the better they enjoy. It keeps them out of 
mischief, and acts as a corrective of low instincts. It 
fills their minds, vacant and roomy, with ideas; gives 
command of language; develops growth in intellect and 
heart. Try then in allthe ways above-mentioned; use 
every art, and coax their backward tendency. If after 
all you do they won’t read, they won't, and you cannot 
help it. Observation must take the place of books. 
Acquisition in other lines will give them mastery of 
useful knowledge, and you have the consolation, so aptly 
put by Alice Rollins, that it is of no use “to toast the 
bread for a bird, or spread with mayonnaise the lettuce 
for a rabbit.” 


HABITS IN READING. 





BY ADELAIDE Y. FINCH, MINNEAPOLIS. 


Teachers should be keenly alive to two facts. 
The first is, that we should teach our pupils 
to read well and inculcate a love for reading, and this 
most teachers endeavor to do. ‘The second, and perhaps 
the most important, is teaching pupils what to read—i. e., 
forming habits of reading the best of literature. 

It is entirely from lack of thought upon this subject 
that many of our intermediate and grammar grade 
teachers have not yet began to realize the necessity of 
formiog these habits. If our teachers could be made to 
realize the importance of this work, and make earnest 
effort in this direction, much could be done towards lift- 
ing the curse of vice and ignorance from the land, there- 
by making intelligent voters, loyal citizens, patriotic 
Americans. 

Of course it is far simpler to teach a child to read 
than it is to direct the action of the mind so that in- 
telligent thought in regard to, and a genuine love for 
good reading is the result. But habits formed in youth 
will cling tenaciously through life, and while the mind 
is in this plastic condition direct the molding with care- 
ful, skillful hands. 

Our immediate school work may be strengthened and 
made more interesting by added information obtained by 
pupils from reliable books. Especially is this trae of 
history and geography. Teachers will do well to pre- 
pare from library catalogues a list of books relating to 
subjects in hand; books instilling patriotism, a love for 
the beautiful in nature and in art, and also elevating 
stories should by all means find their place. This list 
placed within reach of pupils will find many searchers. 
Using such a list, each pupil of a fifth grade class read 
on an average two such books per month, during an en- 
tire semester. The immediate result was gratifying in 
the extreme, for a taste was obtained which I hope will 
not end here, but continue to create a desire for more 
reading in this same line. 

The love of good literature developed, the refining in- 
fluence may readily be seen upon boys and girls in their 
teens. For morbid reading which “destroys their 
mental and moral independence, and which interferes 
with their physical development” they will find no room. 
We will find such readers enjoying editorials, rather than 
devouring with avidity every scrap of sensational gossip 
which is now done on every hand. 

Intelligent readers will make intelligent children, in- 
telligent children intelligent men and women. Let us 
then be alive to the necessity of teaching pupils what to 





read\as well as how to read. 
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HOW TO TEACH READING, 
BY ©. W. EMERSON, LL. D., 
Emerson College of Oratory, Boston. 


In considering the problem how to teach reading, we 
natarally begin by discussing the method which should be 
used in teaching the youngest children in the primary de. 
partment of our public schools. It is the office of the 
teacher in this grade to give the mind of the child its 
start in the direction of literary culture. To be able to 
do this successfally, something more than learning and 
talent is required. The teacher must possess the genius 
for teaching legitimately ; that is, teaching in accordance 
with the laws of the human mind. When we consider 
that the whole future career of the child depends upon the 
method by which he is introduced into the world of learn 
ing, we realize what a tremendous responsibility rests 
upon the teacher of the little childreo. That we may the 
better consider this subject, I will give what I deem a 
comprehensive definition of learning to read. Learning 
to read is: 1. Learning to bring the concepts of invisible 
objects into the presence of the mind. 2. Learning to 
associate these concepts with their signs im written or 
printed language. 3. Learning to express these concepts 
through speech to others. We must go back a step, and 
learn how to bring a visible object into the presence of 
the mind. 

A thing may be in the presence of the senses, and yet 
not be in the presence of the mind. The teacher must 
first learn to bring an object which is in contact with the 
senses of the child into the presence of his mind; that is, 
to call ‘his attention to that object; in other words, to 
cause his mind to act upon that object. Let the teacher 
hold before the pupil some object, for example, a watch. 
Let her tell him a story about it—one that will enlist his 
feelings—and his mind will at once begin to act upon 
the watch. Let her now put the watch out of sight and 
ask the child what he is thinking about, and he will tell 
her, provided she bas been successful in her experiment, 
that he is thinking about the watch. ‘Can you see the 
watch?” He will say, ‘No.’ Again let it be placed 
before him. “Can you see the watch?” ‘ Yes.” Let 
her now remove it from his sight, and again ask him if he 
can see it. By this method he can soon be taught to see 
the watch in his mind. The next step is to take advan- 
tage of the law of mental association. A saddle placed 
upon a log brings into the presence of a boy’s mind the 
horse upon which he has seen that saddle, and he sees the 
absent horse as clearly as he sees the present saddle. He 
soon demonstrates the truth of the mind’s action by 
mounting the saddle and driving his mental horse. If, in 
the child’s mind, the word horse can be as intimately asso- 
ciated with the animal as the saddle is, as soon as his 
eyes see the word his mind will see the horse. The ob- 
ject of the teacher should be, not merely to make the 
child understand that the word stands for the thing it sig- 
nifies, but to cause his mind to see the object the instant 
he sees the name. Thus the mind is constantly dealing 
with things, and not with words as words. The next 
atep in teaching reading should be to teach the pupil to 
associate words with the activities of objects. The child 
must first see the object acting (either in reality or in 
picture), then the word which represents that activity. 
Keep this qaestion constantly before you: When the pupil 
looks upon the printed page, does he see words or things ? 

A question may arise in regard to the length of words 
first taught to children. Within reasonable limits, the 
length of the word does not signify ; for it is not the 
number of letters that the child should be taught to look 
at, but the word as awhole. Letters should not be taught 
until the child can read words freely. This brings us to 
the oral side of the subject ; viz., how to teach expression. 
The teacher says to the child, “ Read to me,” and he 
reads, merely because he is told to read. He has no 
motive other than obedience, and the result is, he is a 
slave, and he shows it by the slavish voice in which he 
reads. If, on the other hand, the teacher places the right 
motive before the child,—the motive of making the chil- 
dren around him see what he sees, think what he thinks, 
—he is no longer a slave ; his miad is free, and he shows 
it by opening his mouth vigorously and reading with a 
will. I have never yet seen a child who would not speak 
out freely if he was really interested in communicating 


Things that transpired hundreds of years ago are trans- 


reading, in realities, of which words are but suggestions. 


come times when it is puzzling to know what to give the 





tend to gradually develop his enunciation. To sum up the 
whole matter: 1. Never allow the child to use a sign un- 
less his mind is seeing that which the sign signifies. 2. 
Never ask hin. to read one sentence or one word unless 
you can first inspire his mind with the desire to impart 
his thought, his knowledge, or his state of feelings to 
others. Be guided in your teaching by these rules, and 
you will revolutionize the matter of reading and speaking, 
so that when a pupil takes up a book to read he will not 
think words; he will think the things behind them. One 
so taught is not shut up within the covers of the book ; 
he is not confined by the walls of the room. The walls 
are dissolved ; space is annihilated; time is no more. 


piring in his mind now. He reads ancient history, and 
dwells with the heroes of Greece and Rome ; he hears 
the sound of battle, the clash of arms, the cry of the on- 
set, and the shouts of victory. Everything of which he 
reads is present and real, for he has learned to live while 








HISTORICAL BOOKS TO BUY FIRST. 


BY W. F. GORDY AND W. J. TWITCHELL. 


Dodge’s Stories of American History. 
Higginson’s Young Folks’ History of the United States. 
Monroe’s Story of Our Country. 
Young Folks’ Series, 8 parts, American Explorers. 
Pratt’s American History Stories. 
Eggleston’s First Book in American History. 
Eggleston’s History of the United States. . 
Johonnot’s Stories of Our Country. 
Scudder’s Short History of the United States. 
Blaisdell’s Stories of the Civil War. 
Historical Classic Readings. 
Gilman’s Historica! Readers. 
Montgomery’s Leading Fects of American History. 
Wright's Children’s Stories in American History. 
Wright's Children’s Stories of American Progress. 
Richardson’s History of Oar Country. 
Abernethy’s Franklin’s Autobiography. 
Coffin’s Old Times in the Colonies, 
Coffin’s Boys of ’76. 
Coffin’s Building the Nation. 
Champlin’s Young Folks’ History of the War for the Union. 
Barnes’ One Hundred Years of American Independence. 
Scudder’s George Washington. 
Fiske’s War of Independence. 
Ellis’ Youth’s History of the United States. 
Higginson’s Young Folks’ Book of American Explorers, 
Hawthorne’s Grandfather’s Chair. 
Cooke’s Stories of the Old Dominion. 
Longfellow’s Evangeline. 

— Pathfinder in American History, by Lee & Shepard, 








SOMETHING ABOUT READING FOR 
LITTLE FOLKS. 


BY M. E. C. 


Despite the books and books at one’s disposal, there 


little folks for literary food. One cannot give them 
“Mother Goose” always, and the child magazines or 
papers of the day, though wonderful in their completeness 
and adaptation to all tastes, do not contain that substance 
in scheme and enlargement which will prove formative of 
a love for the best that literature offers. 
To build up the craving for good reading that will de- 
velop into an established preference for the best, one must 
introduce the children to that which presents a degree of 
uninterrupted thought, not attainable through the reading 
only of the child-literature now so plentiful. Then if 
such literature is not to be the basis of fine taste forma- 
tion, what shall be? For answer, perhaps it would be 
apropos to relate the experience of two practical teachers. 
Ina certain fourth-year-at-school grade, the “ outline of 
study ” indicated for language work the study of the 
story of “ Hiawatha.” The teacher concluded if her 
pupils were really to feel and know the beauties of the 
poem, she must refresh herself, and accordingly began to 
study at home. Some of the home people suggested that 
she read aloud, and nothing loth to share her enjoyment, 
she acquiesced. A small nephew and niece playing about 
the room were noticed to be unusually quiet during the 
reading, but, thinking them simply engrossed in their 





his thought to another. His desire to communicate will 





play, no especial attention was given them. 


A. explained how she thought of presenting the story the 
next day. When night of that day came there was a 
questioning among the home people as to how the pupils 
“took ”’ the lesson ; but before an answer could be given, 
the five-year-old nephew exclaimed, “ Oh! yes, Auntie ; 
did they like the strong man what killed the deer, and 
the lovely, lovely maiden?” His mother asked what he 
knew about the hunter, and to the astonishment of all he 
gave a most intelligent account. He further showed the 
strength of the impression made by teasing for the 
“hanter and maiden” story at the bed-time hour for 
months ; in fact, until something equally fine was sub- 
stituted. 

A teacher friend of Miss A.’s was so impressed by the 
latter’s home experience that she determined to experi- 
ment with her class then beginning upon the last half of 
its second year in school, and gave “ Snowbound,” s0 
adapted that the boy and winter side of farm life would, 
she believed, stand out with perfect clearness. By care- 
ful presentation and close watching she became convinced 
that no more gems of the jingle order should be given in 
her room; and, as a consequence, during the remainder 
of that year, and throughout the third year in school, the 
class read from the blackboard, or from slips of paper, 
studied, and as a natural consequence, learned Whittier’s 
“ Pumpkin,” Longfellow’s ‘ Rain in Summer,” Aldrich’s 
“‘ Barberries,” Lowell’s “June,” Chadwick’s “By the 
Sea Shore,” “‘ Address to a Child During a Boisterous 
Winter Evening ” (author supposed to be English), and a 
few more short poems less well known but as strong in 
beautiful thought. This same class augmented their 
teacher’s talks with all sorts of facts about the authors, 
and by degrees the parents volunteered the information 
that her small people were reading considerable of the 
matter read by the older children at home. 

This wise teacher introduced her class to such authors 
as Miss Alcott, Mrs. Ewing, Anderson, Stockton, Thack- 
eray, John Burroughs, Olive Thorne Miller, and several 
other writers upon natural science subjects. Much of the 
reading material was chosen because of its adaptability to 
the class needs, and as a whole it never failed to appreci- 
ate the humor, deplore sorrow, apply the moral, or revel 
in the delights of out-of-door life. In arranging for a 
prose reading exercise, she would substitute the meaning 
of words not likely to be readily grasped by the class as 
an entirety. 

Now if one school mother has proved that children of 
fairly well cultured parentage are ready for some of the 
best reading that literature affords, why may not many 
more, having the interests of small people at heart, make 
an effort toward a like proving? ‘ What one has done I, 
too, may do” would not be an inappropriate motto for 
teacher or parent, where the subject of reading is in 
question. 








WHAT ARE THE BEST BOOKS ON PHYS- 
ICAL TRAINING? 


BY J. C. BOYKIN, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


The renewed interest in physical training has brought 
with it a general desire, and a necessity in many cases, 
for an examination and study of its literature. The phys- 
ical needs of the pupils have been neglected, and a remedy 
must be found. But the practical means by which this 
remedy may be applied presents a troublesome question 
that involves many considerations and demands a great 
deal of study from school officers and teachers alike. 

It is easy to employ 4 special teacher, and let him 
assume all the responsibility, while the regular teachers 
mechanically follow his instructions. But there are’ limits 
to the employment of specialists. The supply of good 
ones is still meager, and a poor one is worse by far than 
none at all. Then, too, boards of education as a rule do 
not readily consent to the extension of the system of 
special teachers, and the great majority of schools must 
remain without them, and the regular teachers must per- 
fect their instruction as best they may. Even if there be 
a special teacher, the need of study on the part of the 
class teacher is none the less pressing, for without a thor- 
ough knowledge of the subject, her enthusiasm will be 
fitful at best, and her conduct of the exercises is apt to be 
listless and productive of little effect. 





After several evenings of reading and discussion, Miss 
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gating the matter and teachers who have not the advan. 
tage of skilled assistance that the following hints are 
offered as to the sources of information which seem to be 
well suited to their needs. 

At first, I would say,do not let the choice of a system 
disturb you. The word “system” in this connection 
means much less than is usually supposed, and there is a 
great deal less of real difference between them than one 
would imagine after noting the disgust with which the 
partisans of any system refer to all the others. The 
fundamental principles and aims are the same in all; the 
differences are of methods only. Furthermore, no system 
of gymnastics now existing may be called strictly original. 


Coming down to a later period, it is well to know some- 
thing of the exercises of chivalry, the training of the 
knights, tournaments, and jousts. St. Palaye and Busch- 
ing are the authorities usually quoted, but the one wrote 
in French—and the old French at that—and the other in 
German, so the average man will probably feel that he 
has done his whole duty when he has read Mills’ History 
of Knighthood (Philadelphia: H.C. Carey and I. Lea). 
Hallam’s Middle Ages, too, may be read with profit. 
These indicate also the causes of the decline of chivalry, 
and with it of bodily exercise. 








If one desires to trace the line of writers by which the 





able. Here, too, Dr. Hartwell has supplied a genuine 
need by a small pamphlet on ‘The Physiology of Exer- 
cise,” which possesses the merits of brevity combined 
with lucidity and scientific treatment. A much more 
ambitious and comprehensive work is that of Fernand la 
Grange, called Physiology of Bodily Exercise (New 
York: D. Appleton & Co.). This is one of the most val- 
uable books yet written on the subject of exercise. If 
your reading must be confined to one book, let this be 
that book. It is free from technical terms and covers 
the ground thoroughly and acceptably—a combination of 
qualities that does not often occur in books on scientific 


idea of gymnastics bridged over the chasm between the | subjects. 





Gymnastics is not by any means a modern in- 
vention. More than two thousand years before 
the advent of Jahn, Ling, Spiess, or Rothstein, 
a system of gymnastics had been perfected 
which in its simplicity and effectiveness has not 
been rivaled to this day. If you doubt this, 
go to the nearest art gallery and examine again 
the casts of the Discobolus, the Wrestlers, or 
any of the portrait statues of Greek athletes, 
and compare them as types of manly beauty 
with the best products of the gymnasiums of 
to-day. 

Nothing so broadens one’s understanding of 
a subject as familiarity with its history, and 
my reader cannot do better than to delve in 
this part of the field. Schaible’s sketch in The 
Systematic Training of the Body (London, 
Triibner & Co.) is the best for one who has 
little time to spare, since it is short, interest- 
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ingly written, and covers the ground as well 
as such a brief sketch may. This is the only 
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After having proceeded thus far, you will feel 
capable of judging intelligently the merits of 
the several systems of gymnastics, or of ming- 
ling them all in an eclectic system of your own, 
if you choose. But you must, of course, post 
yourself concerning all of them. 

During the Physical Training Conference in 
Boston in 1889 the claims of all the principal 
systems were set forth by some of their ablest 
representatives, and the report of the proceed- 
ings by Isabel C. Barrows (Boston; Prese of 
George H. Ellis) is exceedingly interesting and 
valuable reading. But there are frequently dif- 
erences between claim and fulfillment ; between 
theory and practice. It is best to see for one’s 
self, if possible, the actual working of the theory 
and examine in detail the exercises devised in 
pursuit of it. Whether the practical exemplifi- 
cation of the systems can or cannot be observed, 
it is important to read carefully the printed 
descriptions of the exercisesof each. 

The Ling or Swedish system is well shown in 





book yet published, so far as I know, that traces 
the progress of gymnastics from its beginning to recent 
times. If one can do so, however, it would be profitable to 
go deeper into the subject than Schaible’s sketch, though 
it could be done by piecemeal only. 

To begin at the beginning, several excellent works on 
Greek gymnastics have been written, probably the best 
being Krause’s Gymnastik und Agonistik der Hellenen, 
but that is in German and is rather a rare book in this 
country. Perhaps Smith’s Dictionary of Greek and 
Roman Antiquities (London: John Murray) affords as 
much information as will be needed ordinarily, though in 
an encyclopedic form. This book, too, describes the 


| decadence of chivalry and the advent of Gutsmuths and 
Jahn, let him read the pertinent parts of Rabelais, Mon- 
ealgen, Locke, and Rousseau. 

Raumer’s History of Pedagogy contains an excellent 
account of the events of interest to us that followed the 
‘publication of Rousseau’s Hmile, inclading the establish- 
jment of the Philanthropin, and the subsequent work in 
the interest of gymnastics by Salzmann, Gutemuths, and 
Jabn. The writings of the last named, the “ Father of 
Modern Gymnastics,” are quoted at length. A transla- 
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Roman games and exercises, which will also repay inves- 
tigation. Read the articles on “ Athletw,” ‘‘ Gymna- 
sium,” “ Ludi,” and the others to which reference is made 
in them. 

Many of the histories of Greece and Rome devote more 
or less attention to these things, and an examination of 
them would be interesting. I may mention particularly 
St. John’s History of the Manners and Customs of 
Ancient Greece (London: Richard Bentley), Curtius’ 
History of Greece (New York: Scribner & Co.), Momm- 
sen’s History of Rome (New York: Charles Scribner & 
Co.), and Gikbon’s Decline and Fall of the Roman Hm- 
pire. In these, of course, the free use of the table of 
contents and the index is advisable. 
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English by Roth’s translation of Gymnastic Free Exercises 
by Ling, arranged by Rothstein (London : Groombridge), 
and Posse’s Swedish System of Hducational Gymnastics 
(Boston: Lee & Shepard). Enebuske’s Day’s Orders 
(Boston: Silver, Burdett, & Co.), Nissen’s A. B. C. of 
Swedish Gymnastics, and Posse’s Handbook of School 
Gymnastics, may also be found useful. 

The German system of school gymnastics as it now 
exists is based largely upon Spiess’ Turnbuch fiir Schulen 
(latest edition, edited by Lion, Basel; Benno Schwabe, 





tion of this appears in Barnard’s American Journal of| 1889), which unfortunately has never been translated into 


English. A number of books and pamphlets have been 
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| A complete history of physical education in this country 
is yet to be written. Dr. E. M. Hartwell, however, de- 
voted almost the whole of his first report as director of 
physical training in Boston toa history of the subject as 
lit related especially to that city and section, and in that, 
I think, may be found all the lessons that would be 
learned from a treatise more comprehensive geograph- 
ically. The report was published as Boston School Doe- 
ument No. 22, 1891. 
After learning something of the history of gymnastics, 
the best step is to study the subject from a physiological 
standpoint. Of course every teacher is expected to be on 
intimate terms with both anatomy and physiology, but 
some special study on the physiology of exercise 1s advis- 





published in this country, however, and from them the 
system may be judged. Among them are: A System of 
Physical Culture, by Carl Betz, Kansas City, Mo.; 
Manual of }Physical Culture, by Auton L«ipold, Colam- 
bus, O.; Gymnastics in the School Room, by Hans 
Ballin, Sandusky, O.; and the Manual of Hepry Suder, 
Chiesgo, Ill. These gentlemen are the directors of phys- 
ical training in their respective cities, and the books 
named were all written with especial reference to the 
needs of the schools. 

Of the books which are not supposed to follow either 
the German or the Swedish system, I would recommend 
as the most worthy, Maclaren’s A System of Physical 
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Macmillan & Co.), Dr. W. G Anderson’s Light Gym- 
nastics (New York: Effiogham Maynard & Co.), and 
Physical Education in the Public Schools, by R. Anna 
Morris (New York; American Book Co.). Besides 
being otherwise excellent, each one of these possesses an 
especial feature that recommends it to the class of stu- 
dents for whom this article is designed. Maclaren’s exer- 
cises are principally for gymnasium practice and are use- 
ful for the older boys; Anderson’s book contains full 
directions for anthropometric measurements, and the third 
book named devotes considerable attention to the Delsarte 


relaxing exercises. 





BOOKS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE.* 


For many years past Mr. James M. Sawin of Provi- 
dence, R. I, has examined with great care a large pro- 
portion of the books published in this country for the 
reading of children and young people, selecting from 
them for his annual lists those best calculated to create a 
taste for the best literature. These lists are classified 
according to subjects, and also according to the ages or 
the school advancement of the children, the latter divisions 
being made to correspond with the most general arrange- 
ment of grades in the public schools. Thus at a glance 
one may find titles of books in history, biography, geog- 
raphy and travels, light science, stories, fiction, etc., suit- 
able for a child from five or six years of age to and 
through the high school age. Each list contains from 
two hundred to four hundred titles. From five to twenty 
thousand of each annual have been printed in pamphlet 
form and have been gratuitously distributed to schools, 
teachers, and parents through all parts of the country, 
making an aggregate of about 220,000 copies. Mr. 
Sawin has in preparation a volume which will contain the 
titles of about one thousand books, each one to be accom- 
panied with a brief description of the contents and pur- 
port of the book. 

Many of the books indicated for the readers of one 
grade will doubtless often prove equally as interesting 
and profitable for those of a higher or lower grade. The 
titles herewith are given without the annotations. 


BOOKS FOR YOUNG FOLKS IN THE TENTH TO THIRTEENTH 
YEARS OF SCHOOL. 


From American Statesmen, edited by John M. Morse, Jr., the 
following selection : 

George Washington, by Henry Cabot Lodge; Thomas Jefferson, 
by John T. Morse, Jr.; John Adams, by John T. Morse, Jr. ; 
Patrick Henry, by Moses Coit Taylor; Benjamin Franklin, by 
John T, Morse, Jr.; Andrew Jackson, by W. G. Sumner; 
Henry Clay, by Carl Schurz; Daniel Webster, by Henry Cabot 
Lodge. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. ; each, $1.25. 

Short History of the English Colonies in America, by Henry Cabot 
Lodge. Harper; $3.00. 

American Orations, edited by Alexander Johnson (3 vols.). Pat- 
nam; $3.75. 

Studies in History, by Henry Cabot Lodge. Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co; $1.50. 

Story of Chaldea, by Z A. Kagozin. Patnam, $1.50. 

Story of Agsyris, by Z. A. Ragozin. Patnam; $1 50 

Story of Greece, by James A. Herrison. Patnam; $1.50. 

Story of Rome, by Arthur Gilman; Story of Carthage, by Alfred 
J. Church. Patnam; $1.50. 

Story of the Saracens, by Arthur Gilman. Putnam; $1.50. 

Story of Ancient Egypt, by George Rawlinson. Putnam; $1.50. 

Story of Alexander’s Empire, by John P. Mahaffy. Patnam; $1.50. 

Story of Mediwval France, by Gustave Masson. Patnam; $1.50. 

Life uf Marie Antoinette, by Charles D. Young. Harper; $2 50. 

Romance of Spanish History, by J.S. C. Abbott. Harper ; $2.00. 

Dacisive Battles since Waterloo, by Thomas W. Knox. Patnam ; 
$2.50. 

Dram-beat of the Nation, by C. C. Coffin. Harper; $3.00. 

Marching to Victory, by C. C. Coffin. Harper; $3.00. 

Redeeming the Republic, by C. C, Coffin. Harper; $3 00. 

Freedom Triamphant, by C. C. Coffin. Harper; $3.00. 

History of the United States Under the Constitution, by Jame, 
Schouler (5 vol.). Dodd, Mead, & Co. ; $10.00. 

The Beginnings of New England, by John Fiske, Honghton, 
Mifflin & Co. ; $2.00. 

The Story of Boston — 4 Study of Independence, by Arthur Gilman. 
Patnam; $1.75. 

Historic Towns, by Henry Cabot Lodge. Longmans; $1.25, 

Historic Towns, by Theodore Roosevelt. Longmans; $1.25. 

The American Revolution, by John Fiske (2 vol.). Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. ; $4.00. 

The Discovery of America, by John Fiske (2 vol.). Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co; $4.00. 

The Critical Period in American History, by John Fiske. Hongh- 
ton, Mifflin & Co.; $2.00. 





* Titles of books selected from the ‘‘ Annual Lists of Valuable and 


The French Revolution, by Lydia H. Farmer. T. Y. Crowell & 
Co. ; $1.50. 

Fritz of Prussia, Germany's Second Emperor, by Lacy Taylor. 
Nelson; $1.75. 

Savonarola, His Life and Times, by William Clarke. MeClurg & 
Co.; $1.50. 

The Histories of Herodotus, by John S. White, editor (2 vol. ). 
Patnam ; $2.50. 

The Fc deral Constitution, by John F. Baker. 

Tales of Ancient Greece, by S. W. Cox. McClurg & Co. ; $1.50. 
Montcalm and Wolfe, by Francis Parkman. Little & Brown; $2.50. 
Hollard and Its People, by Edmund De Amicis. Patnam; $2.00. 
On the Threshold, by T. T. Munger. Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. ; $1.00. 

Tarning Points in Life, by Arnold. Harper; $1.50. 

Reading of Books, by Charles F. Thwing. Lee & Shepard ; $1.00. 
Self-Calture, by James Freeman Clarke. Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. ; $1.50. 

Sir Roger de Coverly, by Joseph Addison. Appleton; $1.50. 

Age of Fable, by E E. Hale, editor. Lee & Shepard; $1.75. 
Ants, Bees, and Wasps, by Jobn Lubbock. Appleton; $2.00. 
Humorous Masterpieces from American Literature, by E. T. Mason, 
editor (3 vol.). Patnam; $3 75. 

Getting on in the World, by William Matthews. S.C. Griggs; $2.00. 
Locusta and Wild Honey, by John Burroughs. Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co.; $1.25. 

Wake-Robin, by John Burroughs. Hooghton, Mifflin & Co. ; $1.25. 
Light Science for Leisure Hours, by R. A Proctor. $1.50. 

Man and His Handiwork, by J. G. Wood. 

Thoughts of the Emperor Marcus Aurelius. 50 cents upward. 
Books and Men, by Agnes Repplier. Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. ; $1.25. 

Natural Law in the Spiritual World, by Henry Drummord, 50 cts. 
A Day with Socrates. Translated from Plato. Scribner; $1.00. 


BOOKS FOR YOUNG FOLKS IN THE NINTH YEAR OF SCHOOL, 
The Story of Oar Country, by Abby Sage Richardson. Houghton, 
Miffl n & Co. ; $4.50. 

The Household History of the United States, by Edward Eggleston. 

Appleton; $2 50 

Life of George Washington Studied Anew, by E. E. Hale. 

Life of Abraham Lincoln, by Noah Brooks. 

Life of Lafayette, by Lydia H. Farmer. 

Co. ; $1.50. 

The Crueade of the Children, by George Z. Gray. Honghton, 

Mifflin & Co.; $1.50. 

Young People’s History of England, by George M. Towle, Lee & 

Shepard; $1 50. 

Young People’s History of Ireland, by George M. Towle. Lee & 

Shepard ; $1 50. 

Boy’s Book of Famous Ralers, by Lydia H. Farmer. T. Y. 

Crowell & Co. ; $1.50. 

Boys’ and Girls’ Pliny, by James S. White, editor (2 vol.). Pat- 

nam; $2.50. 

Old Times in the Colonies; Boys of ’76; Building of the Nation; 

Story of Liberty, by C. C. Coffia. Harper; eaeh, $3 00. 

Captains of Industry, by James Parton (2 series). Houghton, 

Mifflin & Co. ; each, $1 25. 

Men of Mark, by George M. Towle D. Lothrop Co.; $1.00. 

Nooks and Corners of the New England Coast, by S. A. Drake. 

Harper; $3 50. 

Travels of Marco Polo, by Thomas W. Koox. Patnam; $2 50, 

New England Legends and Folk-Lore, by S. A. Drake. Roberts; 

$3 50. 

Platarch for Boys and Girls, by John S. White, editor (2 vols). 

Patnam; $2.50. 

Guttenberg and the Art of Printing, by Emily C. Pierson. D. 

Lothrop; $1.25. 

With the Admiral on the Ocean Sea: A Narrative of the First 

Voyage to the Western World, by Charles P. MacKey. Mo- 

Clarg ; $1.75 

Charles Darwin: His Life and Works, by Charles F. Holder. 

Patnam; $1.00. 

In Nesting Time, by Olive T. Miller. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. ; 

$1.25. 

Living Lights: A Popular Account of Phosphorescent Animals 

and Vegetables, by Charles F. Holder. Seribner; $1.75. 

Up and Down the Brooks, by Mary E. Bamford. Houghton 

Mifflin & Co. ; 75 cts, 

Birds Through an Opera Glass, by Florence A. Merriam. Hongh- 

ton, Mifflin & Co. ; 75 ots. 

The Two Great Retreats of History. The Retreat of the Ten 
Thousand and the Retreat of Napoleon from Moscow, by D. H. 
Montgomery, Ed. Ginn & Co. 

Children’s Stories from English Literature, by Henrietta Christian 
Wright. Scribner; $1.25. 

Home Studies in Natare, by Mary Treat. 

Bird Ways, by Olive T. Miller. Hovghton, Mifflin & Co.; 75 
cents. 


— Rob Roy; The Talisman; Quentin Durwood, by Walter 
cott. 


Scriptures for Young Readers, by Edward T. Bartlett and John P, 
Peters, 2 vol. Patnam; $4.00, 

Poetry for Home and School, by Anna Brackett et al. 

Tent Life in Siberia, by George Kennan. 

Around the World in the Yacht Sunbeam, by Lady Brassey. Holt. 


T. Y. Crowell & 





Superintendent Balliet’s articl ‘sed i ; 
delayed, and will appear heten. ¢, promised in our last issue, has been 





Supt. Henry Whittermore has prepared a valuable Course in Civics 





Reliable Books for Young People,” compiled b ‘ 
rincipal of the Point St. Grammar Scho nye ALY a 


for the Waltham (Mass.) Schools. 


‘will appear in the next JOURNAL. The first outline of this course 


Around the World, by E D. G. Prime. 

Hours of Exercise in the Alps, by John Tyndal', Appleton; 
$2.00 

Country By-ways; Dsephaven, by Sarah O. Jewett. Houghton, 
Mifflia & Co.; each $ 1 25. 

Lays of Ancient Rome, by T. B. Macaulay. 

Classic Heroic Ballads. 

Vicar of Wakefisld, by Oliver Goldsmith. 

Story of Siegfried, by James Baldwin. Scribner; $1.50. 

Stories from Homer, and Stories from the Odyssey, by Edward 
Brooks. Penn Pub. Co.; $1.25. 

Stories from Homer; Stories from the Odyssey, by Alfred J, 

Charch. Macmillan; $1.25. 


BOOKS FOR YOUNG FOLKS IN THE EIGHTH YEAR OF SCHOOL, 


The Story of our Country, by Abby Sage R'chardson. Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co.; $4.50. 

History of the United States, by T. W. Higginson. Loe & 
Shepard. 

Heroes of History, (six volames), by Gsorge M. Towle. Lee & 
Shepard. 

Girls’ Book of Famous Queens, by Lydia H. Farmer. T. Y. 
Crowell & Co. ; $1.50. 

The Two Spies, by B. J. Lossing. Appleton. 

Stories of Discovery; Adventure; War; the Sea; Lavention; 
Indastry, by E..E. Hale. Roberts; each $1.00. 

Life of Abraham Lincoln, by Noah Brooks. D. Lothrop Co. 

Life of George Washington, by Horace Scudder. Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co.; 75 cte. 

War of Independence, by John Fiske. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. ; 
75 ots. 

Marvels of Animal Life, by Charles F. Holder. Scribner; $2.00, 

Heroic Ballads. 

Young Americans in Japan, by Edvard Greey. Charles E. 
Brown & Co., Boston; $1.25. 

Children of the Cold, by Frederick Schwatka 

in Leisler’s Times, by E. 8. Brooks. D. Lothrop Co. 

Fairy Land of Science, by Arabella B. Buckley. Appleton; 

$1 50 

Wonders of Plant Life, by Sophia B. Herrick. Patnam; $1.50. 

Leather Stocking Tales, by Fenimore Cooper. 

Plucky Boys, by D M. Craik. 

About Old Story Tellers, by Donald G. Mitchell. 

Stories from my Attic, by H. E. Scudder. Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. ; $1.00. 

Tom Brown’s School Days at Ragby, by Thomas Haghes. 

Eastern Fairy Legends, by M. Frere. 

Young Americans in Tokio, by Edward Greey. Charles E. Brown 
& Co., Boston; $1.25. 

Through Magic Glasses, by Arabella B. Buckley. Appleton; 
$1.50. 

Barning of Rome, or a story of the Days of Naro, by Alfred J. 
Church. Macmillan; $1.00. 

The Man Without a Country, by E. E. Hale. Roberts Brothers. 

BOOKS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE IN THE 8IX SEVENTH YEARS 

OF SCHOOL. 

Stories of the Old Dominion, by Jsbn Esten Cook. 

Historic Girls, by E. S. Brooks; Historic Boys. Patnam; each, 

$2.00. 

Children’s Stories of the Great Ssientists, by Henrietta Christian 
Wright. Scribner; $1.25. 

Heroes and Martyrs of Invention, by G. M. Towle. Lee & 
Shepard. 

Stories from the History of Rome, by Mrs. Beesley. 

About Old Story Tellers, by Donald G. Mitchell. 

A Book About Baes, by F. G. Janyns. James Pott & Co.; $1.50. 

Life and her Children; Glimpses of Animal Life from the 
Amoeba to the Insects, by Arabella B. Backley. Appleton; 
$1.50. 

The Hoosier School Boy, by Edward Eggleston. 

Hans Brinker, or the Silver Skates, by Mary Mapes Dodge. 
Scribner; $1 50. 

Canterbury Chimes, by Francis Storr, et al. Roberts; $1.00. 

Aesop’s Fables. 

Ten Boys Who Lived on the Rowd From Long Ago Till Now, by 
Jane Andrews, Lee & Shepard. 

To the Lions: A Story of the Persecutions of the Early Christians, 

by Alfred J. Church. Patnam; $1 25. 

Three Greek Children: Involving a Tale of the Peloponnesian 
War, by Alfred J. Church. Patnam; $1.25. 

The Peasant and the Prince: Times of the French Revolution, by 
Harriet Martisean. Ginn & Co. 

Rab and his Friends, by John Brown. 

The Captain’s Dog, by Louis Enault. T. Y. Crowell; $1.00. 

Stories Mother Nature Told to Her Children, by Jane Andrews. 
Lee & Shepard. 

F. Grant & Co., or Partnerships, by Gsorge L. Chaney. Roberts. 

At the Back of the North Wind, by George Macdonald. Rout- 
ledge; $1.25. 

The Wonder Book, and Tanglewood Tales, by Nathaniel Haw- 

thorne. Houghton, Mifflin & Co.; $1.00. 

Child Life in Poetry, and Child Life in Prose, by J. G. Whittier. 

Honghton, Mifflin & Co; each, $2.00. 








must be alive, the scholars must wake up or the teacher must get 
out of the way. 


L. B. Lapis, Allentown,}Pa.: The JoURNAL oF EDUCATION 
is one of the very best, and deserves a wide circulation. 


W. R. Stone, Roberts, Iil.: I have read this paper for several 
year,s and am so well pleased with it that I would not mies 4 num- 





ber willingly. I ex to read i i D- 
Gene te or" it as long as I live, whether I co 





tic 
on 
no 
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NOTES AND QUERIRS. 


{Contributors and querists of this de 
their correct names and addresses wit 
for use, but. we may know to whom 
spondence. 1 


_— 





ent are uested to 
contributions, not necessarily 
to direct any personal corre- 





GREAT NAMES OF THE CENTURY. 


The nineteenth century is calling the roll of the children of its 
first quarter, and one by one its great men are, like Colonel New- 
come, answering “ Adsum.’’ Lowell, Whittier, Whitman, George 
William Cartis, and now Tennyson, have recently answered the 
call, and the waning years of the century will, in all probability, 
place the fatal asterisk against the few remaining names of the 
great men who began life in the centary’s first quarter. To select 
a list of the most noted men and women born in the first quarter of 
the centary is not as easy a matter as it might appear at first glance, 
so much depends upon individual preference and training in such 
selection. But as far as possible the following list has been 
selected in accordance with what is believed to be the claim of 
these names as ascertained by geveral familiarity of the public 
with their achievements or by the particular position they occupied. 
The date of birth alone is given : 

11—-o ng Bulwer. 

1802— Victor Hugo, Damas the elder, von Ranke, Hagh Mill 
Landseer, Cardinal Wiseman. ~ sae 

1803—Ralph Waldo Emerson, Liebig. 

1804—Benjamin Disraeli, Gsorge Sand (Mme. Dudevant), 
Richard Cobden, Nathaniel Hawthorne, Franklin Pierce, Johann 
Straues the composer. 

1805—Hans Christian Andersen, de Lesseps, Sainte-Benve. 

1806 —Balwer-Lytton, John Stuart Mill, Kossuth, Edwin Forrest. 

1807—Longfellow, Robert E. Lee, Garibaldi, Jules Grévy, 
Agassiz. 

1808—Whittier, Gautier, Merrivale, Rothschild, Strauss the 
theologian, Andrew Johngon, President McMahon, Cardinal 
ee Mazzini, Jefferson Davie, Napoleon IIL., Wergeland 
(Norway). 

1809—Mrs. Browning, Charles Darwin, Alfred Tennyson, O. 
W. Holmes, Gladstone, Abraham Lincoln, Poe, Jules Favre. 

1810—Montalembert, Cavour, de Musset, Napier of Magdala, 
Schumann, Leo XIII. 

1811—Thackeray, Dary, John Bright, Wendell Phillips, Liszt, 
Leverrier, Frances Kemble. 

‘ a Browning, Charles Dickens, Thalberg, Horace 
reeley. 

1813—Henry Ward Beecher, Richard Wagner. 

1814—Charles Reade, Motley, Jales Simon, Edwin Stanton. 
ow tien Trollope, Dean Stanley, Prince Bismarck, Gan. 

eade, 

1816—Charlotte Bronté. 

1817—Mommeen, Livingston, Jobn B. Gough, von Sybel. 

1818—James Anthony Froude, Emily Bronté, Turgeneff, Gou- 
nod, Karl Marx 

1819—Charles Kingsley, John Ruskin, J. G. Holland, James 
Rassell Lowell, Cyrus W. Field, Walt Whitman, Qaeen Victoria. 

1820—Marian Evans (George Eliot), Herbert Spencer, John 
Tyndall, Victor Emmanuel, Florence Nightingale, Gen. W. T. 
Sherman. 

1821—Jennie Liad, Rachel (the actress) Flaubert. 
oe Matthew Arnold, Pasteur, Schliemann, R. B. 

ayes. 

1823—Freeman, Renan, Max Mii!ler, Goldwin Smith, Count 
Andrassy, Gen. W. S. Hancock. 

1824—Wilkie Collins, George William Curtis. 

1825—Prof. Huxley. 

Of course such a list of names as the above suggests criticism, but 
it at leas: presents compactly some of the more famous names of 
the first quarter of the century, and farnishes some sort of a stand- 
- oy ae to judge that era as an era of great men.—Chicago 

nter-Ocean, 








MODERN NATIONAL FLAGS. 


Please give throngh ‘‘ Queries’? a concise description of the 
national flags. W. W. 


The following list will I hope, prove serviceable. 


United States: Field with seven red and six white stripes, and a 
blue canton with stars—Stars and Stripes. 

England: A red flag with a blue canton, barred with a red St. 
Andrew’s cross and a red St. George’s cress. 

Austria: Red, white, and red (horizontally). A shield and 
crown in the white stripe. 

Belgium: Biack (next the staff), yellow, and red (vertically dis- 
posed). A device in the yellow stripe. 

Denmark: A red field, with a white cross cutting it into quarters. 

France: Blae (aext the staff), white, and red (vertically dis- 


Greece: A blue field with a white cross in the canton, and four 
white stripes. 

Holland: Red, white, and blue (horizontally disposed). _— 

Mexico: A white flag with a black epread eagle, holding in its 
beak a green serpent. 

Norway: A red flig, quartered by blue and yellow stripes, and 
the first quarter crossed. 

Portugal: Blue and white (vertically disposed, blue next the 
staff). Shield and crown in the center. 

Prussia; A white flag, with a black eagle and a small Maltese 
cross in the top corner next the staff. 

Russia: A white flag with two blue stripes running from corner 
to corner like a St. Andrew’s cross. 

Spain: Red, yellow, and red (horizontally disposed). 

Sweden: A blue flag, quartered with yellow stripes. In the first 
quartered with yellow stripes. 

Switzerland: A red flag with a white cross in the center. 

—v : A red flag with @ silver crescent and star with eight 


Venezuela: Yellow, blue, and red (horizontally). A device in 
the yellow stripe, 





RELICS AT THE EXPOSITION. 


The objects of historical value and interest which will be shown 
st the World’s Fair will be legion. It is safe to say that the colleo- 
tion will be ten times as numerous as has ever been witnessed in 
one place before. The Columbus relics alone will be very great in 
Sumber, and will include the majority of the important portable 
‘eminders of the famous explorer. They will be brought from 


Spain, Italy, Rome, the West Indies, and other widely separated 

parts of the earth. Every department, almost, of the fan 4 mmo 

sition will have ita relics on view—old records, portraits, machines, 

models, inver tions, etc., each having historical interest, or marking 

a stage of progress in its own line. Particularly numerous will be 

these historical exhibits from the United States. Almost every 

state will contribute to the number something which will be viewed 

with interest because of its history or associations. One of the best 

contributions will be shown by Pennsylvania, the collection being 
furnished mainly from Philadelphia, under the auspices of a com- 

mittee of its city council, Among the objects in this collection are 

the following : The chair occupied by Thomas Jefferson when writ- 

ing the Declaration of Independence; the table on which it was 
signed ; the silver inkstand used on that occasion ; Thomas Jeffer- 

son's sword; chair of memorial wood, including parts of Columbus’ 

house in Spain ; bell rung at Valley Forge when Washington occn- 

pied that place with his army; sofa belonging to George Washing- 
ton and used by him when he lived in Philadelphia; bench made 
from pew in old Christ Church occupied by Washington and La. 
fayette; punch bowl used by General Washington and other officers 
of the Revolutionary army; baby clothes made by Mrs. John 
Adams for her son, John Qaincy Adams; ale mug that belonged to 
John Paul Jones ; Peale’s portrait of Washington. the first ever 
printed ; first lightning rod invented by Benjamin Franklin; elec- 
trical machine invented by Franklin ; original model of John Fitch’s 
steamboat, which ran between Philadelphia and Barlington from 
1787 to 1790; unsigned copy of the Declaration of Independence ; 
fans used by Franklia at the court of France when he was minister 
there; cast of Washington's face, taken during life from original 
mold used for Houdon’s statue; clocks of Benjamin Franklin, 
William Penn, and Oliver Cromwell, running and keeping good 
time; Gilbert Stuart’s portrait of Washington ; Thomas Jefferson's 
thermometer; lock of Jeffarson’s hair; Pocahontus’ necklace ; 
surveying instrument used by William Penn in laying out the city 
of Philadelphia; and the famous Liberty Bell. 


—_————e———_— 


BOOKS ON TREES, 


Apgar’s Trees of the Northern United States (New York: 
American Book Co.) 

Loudon’s Encyclopaedia of Trees. 

Raseell’s Native Trees (Boston: New England Pablishing Co.) 

Sargent’s Trees of North America. 
, Mes and Shrubs of Massachusetts (Report to the Mass. Legis- 
ature. 

Trees and Tree Planting (New York: Harper & Bros.) 

The Leaf Collector’s Handbook and Herbarium, by Chas. S. 
Newhall (New York: G. P. Patnam’s Sons. ) 

Trees of Northwestern America, by Chas. S. Newhall (New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 

Arbor Day Manual, by Charles R. Skinner, Albany. 





OLD POSTAGE RATES. 


An old almanac for 1814 gives the following as the rates of post- 
age prevailing at that time: ‘' For every single letter by land, for 
40 miles, 8 cents; 90 miles, 10 cent; 150 miles, 124 centea; 300 
miles, 17 cents; 500 miles, 20 cents, and for more than 500 miles, 
25 cants. No allowance to be made for intermediate miles. Every 
double letter is to pay double the said rates; every triple 
letter, triple; every packet weighing one ounce, at the rate of four 
single letters each ounce. Every ship letter originally received at 
an office for delivery, 6 cents. Magazines and pamphlets, not over 
50 miles, 1 cent per sheet ; over 50 milea and not exceeding 100 do., 
14 cents per sheet; over 100 miles, 2 cents per sheet. 


ee ee 


SCHOOLS AND SOLDIERS. 


Italy expends every year $96,000,000 for her soldiers, and less 
than $4,000,000 for schools. In Spain it costs $100,000,000 to 
maintain the army, and only $1,500,000 to educate the children ; 
but then, it is the exception to find a Spanish farmer who is able 
to read or write. Germany boaste of being in the foremost rank 
among the nations in the Kaltarkampf of the world. Yet she ex- 
pends $185,000,000 on her army, while $10,000,000 is deemed euf- 
ficient for the education of her children. France maintains an 
army at an expense of $151,000,000 and supports her schools with 
$21,000,000. The United States of America presents a singular 
appearance in this display of expensive war machinery and cheap 
education. The several states expended some years ago $115,000,- 
000 for public schools, while the army and navy cost only $54,000,- 
000. The State of New York alone paid more for schools than 
Italy, and the latter spent almost twice as much on her soldiers as 
did all our states together. 


ae ee 


AMERICAN LITERATURE. 


1. When and where were books first printed in this country ? 
2. What early American almanac has become a classic ? 
8. What publications had much inflaence on public thought at 


the close of the Revolution ? ; ; 
4. What was the first literary annual published in America ? 
5. Who may be called the Addison of American literature ? 





TENURE OF OFFICE. 

Charlestown was the first town in Massachusetts to arrange for a 
tenure of office for its teachers. In 1670 Benjamin Thompson, the 
master, and the town agreed that there should be a “' half-year’s 
warning before a change or removal on either side. G. P. W. 





QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 


— What is the significance of the term “ Tommy —— ae 


— What is the geographical center of North America ? of the 
United States ? MAC. 


—To “W. A. M.”; A. Bronson Alcott, Frank B. Sanborn, 


W. T. Harris, D. A. Wasson, T. W. Higginson, and 7. P 


— To “M. T. P.”: The aches Norse discoverers beside Lief 








A valuable article on The Public School Art League, its history 





and the work it is deing, will be a feature of tha next OUR AL, 


Ericson are Bjaine Herjalfson, 986; Thorwall Ericson, 1002; 
Thorstein Ericson, 1005; and Thorfion Karlsefne, 1007. M. 


— To ‘‘H. K.’’: In Sir Walter Scott’s Life of Napoleon will be 
found his will, and attached a detailed list of his personal effects ag 
he had them at St. Helena. W. R, Germantown, 


—Who is now president of Vassar College ? 


Dr. James Monroe Taylor. V.E. 


— Please give a list of wedding anniversaries, H. 


Firat anniversary, cotton; second, paper; third, leather; fifth, 
wooden ; seventh, woolen ; tenth, tin; twelfth, silk and fine linen ; 
fifteenth, crystal ; twentieth, china; twenty-fifth, silver; thirtieth, 
pearl; fortieth, ruby; fiftieth, golden; seventy-fifth, diamond. 


— Under what nom de 


plume does Elizabeth Stuart Phelps Ward 
sometimes write ? Cc. W. 


‘*Trusta’’ is a pen name which she has sometimes used—the 
only one of which I have any knowledge. 


— Who is the author of the following : 
** Some of your harts you have cured, 
And the sharpest you still have survived : 
But what torments of grief you endured 


For evils which never arrived. M. J. 
Emerson. 
— What are “ Star (Postal) Routes ”’ ? Conn. 


Those over which mails are carried in other ways than by steam, 
by contractors in the employ of the government. They are so 
called because of the mark—three asterisks—on the records of the 
post-office department. 





The Class in Mathematics. 


At the last recitation the numbers of two problems were repeated 
from the previous column. As printed, number 28 should have 
been 27, number 27 should have been 26, and 26 should have bean 24. 

In the solution of number 26 the complete set of values as farn- 
ished by Mr. Stevens, appeared very incomplete, and we are glad 
to make the correction. The list should have been as follows : 

romt+l,+2,43,44,4476,44 16, + (6,42 16 
y=+4,43,42,41,42 (6,4 )6, 4+ 6,44 16 
2=43,44,41,42,4 6,42 /6 +4 ¥6,19 6 
w=42,41,44,43,4 9 (6,44 16,42 6, +6 

This gives an added interest to the problem. Will the membors 

of the class tell of what degree the equations are ? 


SOLUTIONS. 

28. Why is the square root of a fraction always greater than the 
power ? J. K. Cote, Peabody, Mass, 

The second power of a fraction, i. e. proper fraction, is always 
less than the fraction, because multiplying by a fraction is finding 
such a part of the number as is indicated by the fraction. For ex- 
ample, 18 X } means finding two-thirds of 18; so { X { means 
finding two-thirds of two-thirds, which must obviously bs less than 
4. Now reversing the process, since taking the equara root is sim- 
ply finding one of the two equal factors, both of which are frac. 
tional, and either one of which may be taken as the multiplier, it 
follows that 4 is a fractional part of some other fractional number, 
and the latter must consequently be larger than #. 

Credit is due several members of the class for explanations of the 
above, but their signatures were attached only to other pages of 
MS. which has been used and destroyed. So we regret to be un- 
able to specify. This is the reason why, at the last recitation we 


requested members to attach their signatures to each problem and 
EDITOR. 





solution off ered. 


29 Will some member of the Mathematical Class kindly explain 
why, in division of fractions, we must invert tbe divisor and pro- 
ceed as in multiplication. H. W. G., Lynchburg, Va. 
Suppose it is required to divide j by 4; to do this is to find some 
fraction which when multiplied by } will give {. That is, ¢ of this 
unknown fraction will be j. But whenever z is { of y, then y must 
Bat this is the same fraction which would have resulted 


be § of z. ret 

by inverting the divisor and multiplying. Therefore to divide 4 
° z asf 

any fraction is to multiply by its reciprocal, 1. ¢. hat or = 


A. W. SAMPSON, Amity, Ark. 
Explained also by J. Huse Brown, Black Walnut, Mo. 





ADDITIONAL PROBLEMS. 


. If the li f centers of two circles meets the circumference 08 
aan poy AB, C, and D, and also meets the common exterior 


° = PB’ PC. 
tangent at P, thes PA * PD TEACHER, Portland, Me. 


86. Sold } of an acre of land for $2 more then } of the acre cost 


, Required the cost of the 
ae nae Sea a | J. Ne, McConnellsville, 0. 


37. Prove that the area of a plane triangle is, 
=} (a* si b? sin 2 A) 
sss incites W. 3, Harrisburg, Pa. 


38. A strip of carpet with square ends, one yard wide, is placed 


ty feet, so 
i ally across the floor ot a room ten feet by twen 

hone qpenene of the carpet jast touch the respective = ¥! the 
room. How long is the carpet ? J. M., Port Clinton, O. 


39. Solve the equations. 
1i3—r y 
a p= 


A (2) z2+y?=9%. 
40— y 


E. KEsNER, Garo, Coi. 


i it be 
t ixty feet high; at what height must it 
ABB be cap Sep cone strike the ground twenty feet from the 


ion is desired. : 
base ? An arithmetical eolntion is Jaxon, Jackson, Miss, 
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Thou crownest the year with thy goodness.—( Psalms.) 
TEACHING is throwing light. 

Tues are days for profitable institutes. 

Tue Teachers’ Bazaar, Boston, Dec. 5~10. 


May our Book and Reading Number prove of perma- 
nent profit and pleasure. 


DespisE not the force of custom in determining the 
why and how of teaching certain subjects. You need not 
be a slave to custom, but you should not despise it. It 
“weighs” until a better thing or a better way has been 
discovered or invented. 


Missouri's new text-book law is making no end of 
trouble for all concerned. How much of the difficulty is 
due to the law and how much to its misinterpretation 
is impossible to say. It is about as difficult to draw a 
good text-book law as it is a will that can stand in the 
courts. 


VERMONT 18 IN Linge.—The JourNAL learns with|‘ 


much satisfaction that the Legislature of Vermont has 
abolished the district system and has come into line with 
the rest of the country by adopting the town system. This 
has come about through the untiring energy and judi- 
cious action of Superintendent Palmer and a few educa- 
tional leaders who have made any other legislative action 
impossible. 


i 


Tar Derrorr Resorutions.—The JourNAt took the 
position some weeks ago, when the Detroit school board 
passed resolations regarding the qaalifi cations of teachers, 
that they could not represent the sober second thought 
of the board and prophesied that when action was finally 
taken it would be quite other than that hastily passed. 
The board at its last meeting substituted for that unac- 
countable order the following:— 


Resolved, That vo applicants shall receive positions as teachers 
in the primary and grammar schools withont fulfilling the following 
conditions: They must either be graduates of the Detroit Train- 
ing School, or must have substituted two hundred days after hav- 





ing passed an examination which would entitle them to admission 


in the training school, or they must give to the Comm 


cious. 
vicious and the malicious has no right to deal with them. 
There is little harm in thinking of the child as “ comic,” 
for such he is. All the ready-made jokes of Puck and 
Judge sink into insignificance as compared with the wit 
and wisdom of the ‘comic scrap-book”’ in every school- 
room. 
if the teacher could laugh as easily as she can scold. In- 
ability to detect the comic is a serious defect in a teacher. 
It would be well for the normal and training schools to 
haye a few lessons on “the usefulness of the comic in 
school and out.” 


gestion adapted to the special need of all classes. 
man of affairs he has rare ability for just the work to 
which he has been called. 


ittee on 
Teachers and Schools satiefactory evidence of baving taught suc- 


cessfully elsewhere three years. 


This is evidently all that was intended by the former 


action, but is really radically different. 








A Comic Scrap-Boox.—Some one has described the 


child as a comic scrap-book. This is not so bad if one 
does not make this the only or the main description. It 
is much better than to think of him as vicious or mali- 


One who sees in children only or chiefly the 


Much of the viciousness, so styled, would vanish 








Tue New Jersry Institutes —State Supt. A. B. 


Poland had a great contract on his hands when he entered 
upon the educational campaign of New Jersey. It is 
more and more difficult each year to have a first-class in- 
stitute without abundant funds. 
for the merest necessities of an institute, but by combin- 


The state has provided 


ng two or three counties, massing their appropriations, it 


has been comparatively easy for him to so codjperate with 
the local committees. as to secure every-way profitable 
gatherings for two or three days. 
but he has devoted himself to the work so incessantly and 


This is his first season, 


skillfully, bas spoken so ardently and counselled so judi- 
ciously and inspiringly, that already the influence of his 
leadership is widely recognized. He makes the most of 
his opportunities, giving the most possible of helpful sug- 


Asa 








PrEsIDENT HARPER— There is no educator in America 


more prominently before the scholars of the world than 
William Rainey Harper, LL.D., President of 
Chicago University. 
this new and gigantic enterprise is one that calls for the 
highest executive capacity combined with genuine tact, 
wide experience, and a recognized profundity in scholar- 
ship. These qualities have given Dr. Harper, in the 
prime of his manhood, the important position he now 
holds. His varied traiving in the college and university, 
combined with his outside work, in connection with the 
Hebrew School of Correspondence and the organization 
of the Institute of Hebrew, supplemented by his principal- 
ship of the Chautauqua College of Liberal Arts, admirably 
prepares him for the great task of inaugurating, in behalf 
of higher education. the Chicago University—destined to 
become one of the great institutions of the West. 


the 
His position as the organizer of 








PREPARATORY SCHOOLS. 


The N. E. A. at its Saratoga meeting appointed a 
‘Committee of Ten” to consider the advisability of bring- 
ng the preparatory schools into such uniformity as to make 


them of greater service to the colleges. The committee 
consists of Pres. Charles W. Elliot of Harvard, Pres. 
James B. Angell of the University of Michigan, Pres. 


Richard H. Jesse of the University of Missouri, Pres. 
Baker of the University of Colorado, Pres. James M. 
Taylor of Vassar College, Prof. Henry C. King of Ober- 
lin College, Dr. William T. Harris, United States Com- 
missioner of Education; John Tetlow, Master of the 
Girls’ High School, Boston, Mass.; Dr. James Mackenzie 
of the Lawrenceville (N. J.) School; and O. D. Robin- 
son of the Albany (N. Y.) High School. 

The first meeting was held at Columbia College last 
week under most delightful conditions. 
interest awaken od in this proposed plan. 
has such a committee accomplished anything, and the 
reference thereto of any subject is usually the abandon- 


There is much 
Rarely if ever 


case there is more than ordinary cause for expecting 
something helpful. If these men have expressed them- 
selves freely, and their report voices the ultimate judy. 
ment of all, there can be no question about the effect 
upon both the colleges and the preparatory schcols. The 
report will be awaited with interest. 








THE TEACHER AS A READER. 


(Portion of address by the Editor at R. I. State Association, Nov. 5,] 


The teacher should read as a teacher. The lawyer 
read little, but he reads well. He is the best reader in 
the professions. He thinks as he reads; he reads to 
think. He sets a high price upon his time and demands 
much of his books. He does no professional reading, 
but reads for each case. He reads by the “index,” ex. 
hausting every precedent. This has made him a thought- 
ful reader. He seeks something definite when he goes 
to legal books, and not only looks for what he can find, 
but is keenly alive mentally to see if he can make what 
he finds available. 

The physician has a wholly different method. He 
reads little except professionally. His time is never his 
own; he must move the bookmark every time he turns a 
leaf in anticipation of the call of the bell. He is a great 
buyer of professional books, has every latest work by a 
master upon any specific phase of disease. He does not 
read up for the case in hand, but rather for every class 
of cases upon which reliable information is given. 

The clergyman is a great reader, a great buyer of books, 
professional and literary. HeSspends a larger per cent. 
of his income in books than any other professional man, 
reads them more carefully, uses the libraries more ; but he 
reads with his prejudices, reads to believe or disbelieve, 
to accept or combat. He reads largely his professional 
literature, reads to find facts or inspiration for sermons. 
The editor is not a reader but a browser. He has a 
discriminating eye, carries a mental blue pencil, eliminat- 
ing with a ‘‘skip ” that for which he has neither use nor 
respect. He does no professional reading, has no pro- 
fessional literature. He has a good library, but largely 
of working books, of encyclopedias, dictionaries, com- 
pilations, histories, classics, always for verification of 
facts or to establish a theory. The civil engineer reads 
as an expert,—reads for weight of testimony, for statis- 
tics, experiments, for scientific research. The business 
man has no distinctive characteristic. He is probably a 
clubman or a churchman, and devotes bis out-of-business 
hours to his horse, his yacht, his cue, or to his family. He 
may or may not be a reader, but he has a library of well 
bound books for his wife and children,—possibly for 
furnishing. 

How about the teacher? Does he read little and well, 
like the lawyer? Does he read up for special cases in 
discipline or methods in instruction, as the lawyer would ’ 
Does he buy and read all that is latest and best in his 
profession, as would a physician ? Is he on the alert for 
the latest utterances upon or experiment in pedagogical 
pathology or therapeutics? Is he a great reader, like the 
clergyman ? Does he read for illustrations and for inspira- 
tion, for material with which to buttress his position or 
for ordnance for the bombardment of those whose posi- 
tions he would assail? Is he a discriminating reader, 
like the editor? Does he read as an expert, as does the 
civil engineer? If not, how does he read? It would be 
ungracious to say how he reads. To take an exceptional 
case and idealize it would lay one open to the charge of 
“rainbow chasing.” If it was to be a real case in ordi: 
nary life, such as some of us know, one would be ope? 
to the charge of caricaturing. It is safer not to pretend 
to portray, but merely to suggest what the teacher's read: 
ing should be. 

There is no occasion for him to read as do the lawyer; 
physicians, clergymen, editors, and engineers. The 
reading of each is determined by circumstances and co? 
ditions. He should read asateacher. The lawyer reads 
as a lawyer, the physician as a physician, the clergy™®” 
editor, and civil engineer as such, and teaching will 
hardly be a profession until the teacher’s reading bas * 
professional flavor. 

In order to know how he should read it is necessary " 





ment of any hope of action. When the decision merely 
voices the will of one man it ig always thus. In this 





know for what he reads. The lawyer reads for ability to 
wrestle with the strongest men in the nation. He is” 
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talk to a jury under the eye of a judge, with a lawyer a 
little keener than himself to nip from every word its 
point. The pbysician helps men to wrestle in a life and 
death grapple with disease, when the only chance for 
winning is to be the absolute master of every art and 
device of disease. The clergyman is endeavoring to in- 
spire women and men to believe what he believes, and to 
live by an ideal that he sets vividly before them. The 
editor is the leader of tens of thousands of minds upon 
no end of subjects. He does not assume to lead them, 
but upon the latest invention, discovery, theory, sentiment, 
or great public utterance he speaks almost before the an- 
nouncement of the fact has been dropped by the electrical 
flash. While the paper is being made for the book that 
will treat of the matter next year, while the magazine is 
looking for someone to write upon it and for another to 
illustrate it for month after next, the editor cannot stop 
to write even, but speaks it to his chain-lightning typist 
who hands it to him complete by the time the last words 
leave his lips, and then it is sliced into fragments and a 


' seore of compositors put it in type, and the proof is read, 


and the whole is stereotyped and on the press in an hour 
from the time the fact first reached the office. The editor 
must literally know everything, or know where he can 
place his eye upon the sources of information or lay his 
hand upon the man who does know it all. The civil 
engineer has in his keeping the highest financial responsi- 
bilities. The railroads, the mines, the canals, the water 
works, the manufactories, the street railways, all the 
health involved in sanitation, and all the landed interests 
of the countries place themselves at his mercy. He must 
be absolutely correct. The variation of a hair-line in an 
angle or of an unappreciable error in the length of a line 
may involve untold loss. 

The teacher is doing none of these things. He is 
dealing with boys and girls who are to be everything from 
the lawyer to the horsecar driver. He is not to make 
men and women, but he is to help them to make the most 
of themselves this year in order that they may make the 
most of themselves next year. The teacher’s responsi- 
bility is the present, with a view to the immediate future. 
The teacher has no well-defined interest to serve. His is 
the getting ready, but not for any particular work. It is 
a peculiar position that he occupies. He can hardly be 
called a leader, even of children and youth. He must 
have power and influence so strong and magnetic that he 
shall lead, inspire, and tone up the immature minds with 
which he deals, that they shall do successfully whatever 
they afterward elect todo. The teacher then must read 
to know and to make his mind elastic. The one requisite 
of good teaching is constant learning on the part of the 
teacher. No amount of previous preparation, no training 
in normal or training school, no college or university edu- 
cation will make a teacher of one who shall cease reading 
to learn. A man of seventy who is prosecuting his 
studies, who is still toning up his mind to elasticity, is an 
infinitely better teacher than a man of thirty who knows 
it all, or who is so economical or ambitionless that he has 
no money for new books or time for fresh intellectual 
conquests. 

The teacher must be on the alert to know the latest 
and the best in nature, in the classics, in ethics, eco- 
nomics and sociology, in pedagogics and psychology. 
Elasticity must come through the learning. There is no 
Ling system of athletics for mental elasticity as there is 
in physical culture. What is this elasticity? It is in- 
spiration but it is more. The teacher cannot afford to 
read anything that is not either an inspiration or a tonic. 
Whatever be reads must stir the mind, must give a vibra- 
tion that tones up its power to do new things without 
losing its native characteristics. A conservative man is 
not elastic ; he is fixed. He reads everything with a men- 
tal reservation that he will learn nothing, accept nothing 
that will change his established habits of thought or life. 
A crank has not an elastic mind. He can change easily 
enough, can change as putty changes, when you bring @ 
hew excitement to bear upon him, but he cannot change 
back as can the tempered blade. Let no one abuse the 
word elastic by confounding it with stretching. The two 
words have nothing incommon. Highly heated iron can 
be stretched but it cannot go back to its original form, 
cannot regain its identity. Elasticity is measured by the 
length of time that it can be ander strain and regain 
absolutely its normal tone and form. 








The teacher, then, cannot read as a conservative nor as 
a crank ; cannot read platitudes ; cannot live on “hash ” ; 
cannot read as a believer only or as a disbeliever; he 
must not read more than he can read to advantage ; he 
1s to read for knowledge but only for the knowledge that 
makes his mind elastic. The teacher of the future will 
read as a teacher, will have a library, will be a constant 
learner, will have an elastic mind, will be professionally 
self-respecting, will be proud to be a teacher among the 
teachers of his time. 








RESUME OF SOME GOOD BOOKS. 


When Boileau, the poet, published a new work and a friend 
told him that the critics spoke severely of it,‘‘ So much the better,”” 
said he, ‘‘ for they never speak at all of bad books.” In a general 
résumé , it is impossible, considering the multitude of recent books, 
to speak of all the good ones, to say nothing of the bad. Indeed 
the popular taste is so ungracious towards books of medium quality 
(except the sensational) that what once might have been noticed as 
good, must now be ruled ont of court as not up to the modern 
standard. 

Take Ibsen for example, as translated by Wilson; his dramatic 
poem entitled ‘‘ Brand’’ may be classed as good, because its defects 
are less marked than those of his plays; and yet uo one can omit 
reading both poems and plays if anxious to keep abreast of contem- 
poraneous literature. Or Zola, what shall we say of his latest pro- 
duction, La Débacle, a marvelous description of war from the pic- 
torial and imaginary side? With faults of its own, accentuating 
the abominations of war, it has not the abominable faults of L’ As- 
sommoir, and may be read by anyone whocan stand the horrible and 
does not want the shameful psychological. His great cavalry charge 
at Sedan equals Victor Hugo’s in Les Miserables. Zola’s novels 
the moralist thinks irretrievably bad throughout, except one like 
this, wherein scientific butchery is made go atrocious that such 
modern warfare cannot be accepted even by the French with gaiety 
and enthusiasm. 

The reprint of magazine articles in book form, now so common, 
is a way that publishers have of providing for articles once alive but 
now defunct, except in the case of such articles as Kennan’s 
‘* Siberian Journeys,’’ which has permanent value in the present 
attack on Russia’s savagery by a united Christendom. Some critics 
it is true, write for magazines in such classic taste, that even if 
beried between book covers the immortelles will always remain over 
their urns, whether the reading public care for them or not. Such 
are Miss Zimmern’s series of papers in the Leisure Hours on 
“Statesmen of the Day in Earope,’’ and Mr. Theodore Child’s 
‘* Literary Paris’ in Harper's. Perhaps no savant in France has 
done more to change the French taste for a higher and more relig- 
ious literature than M. Melchior Vogii¢é, whom Mr. Child calls the 
“« preat champion against pessimism.’’ 

Industrial Sociology, or to phrase it as some have done, ‘‘ The 
Expression of Human Selfishness in Trade Disputes,’’ has created a 
literature of its own in these times of labor organizations. So we 
have Professor Kertzka’s Freeland, A Social Anticipation, showing 
a scientific and philosophical method of helping the Creator out 
with a scheme, embodied in a story of a colony in equatorial Africa. 
As to capital, the Freeland Society undertook to place it at the 
disposal of everyone who wished for it without interest. Women 
were maintained by law, as unfitted for an active struggle for ex- 
istence. That the scheme is not wholly Utopian appears from the 
fact that subscriptions have already been collected for a prelimi- 
nary expedition to select the place of settlement. 

Another practical (sic) work, more pertinent to industrial needs, 
is The Social Horizon by the author of “ Life in Our Village.” 
This is an Englishman’s carefal estimate of the tendency towards 
monopolies, due to the increase of population, mechanical inven- 
tions and scientific discoveries. From these and other similar 
works we seem to feel that the whole subject is yet in a fluid state, 
awaiting its crystallization in permanent form by the logic of events. 

Turning to more educational work, we look over the scientific 
books in vain to find popular publications on scientific subjects be- 
tween the science-made-easy catechisms for children and youth, 
and learned works like Coupin’s volume on The Mollusca, which 
organizes, classifies, and describes the different types. A Natural- 
ist in the Transvaal, by W. L. Disant, is more neatly an ideal for 
the general reader. The narrative of travel and adventure in the 
firet half of the volume gives the reader # personal interest in the 
author which secures a hearing for the results of his scientific re- 
searches in butterflies, birds, the habits of the people and in the 
resources cf the country. The value of the book as to plants, 
animals, and the geology of that land is very great, and the appen- 
dix embraces technical descriptions by the best specialists in all 
these departments. 

Alexander Stewart’s book on Our Temperamenis, Their Study and 
Their Teaching, is one on which teachers may well draw for aid ip 
understanding the way to meet different varieties of pupils with 
success, The author, who isa Fellow R. C. S., shows us how the 
physical and mental characteristics of the individual are closely 
associated, not a very novel idea; but his view of the way to distin- 
guish types of temperament gives the volume its permanent usefal- 
ness. In connection with the above M. Binet’s Alterations of 
Personality may be read with profit by those who understand the 
French language. This book deals with the phenomena of the 
affections which influence the mental functions, as well as with 
hypnotism and spiritism, of which savants know 20 little and the 


people ek Social Reformers by H, de B. Gibbons, one of the Univer- 





sity Extension Series, relates the life and achievements of such 


men as Wesley, Wilberforce, Shafisbury, Owen, Kingsley, Carlyle, 
aud Raskin, who dealt with the problem of the revolt against 
selfichness in England from the reformer’s standpoint. The book 
reminds one of Dr. Reuen Thomas’ excellent little volumes entitled 
Leaders of Thought and published by Lothrop. 

Coming to the host of recent American publications adapted to 
this Columbian Centennial period whivh leaves nothing to be de- 
sired with reference to Columbas and his times, except absolate 
certainty as to what he was asa man and what the motives were 
which inflaenced his bold career as a discoverer, we take up 
Walter B. Scaif’s America, Its Gecgraphical History, ax a begin- 
ning, and find how little was known of the New World by Columbus 
and his contemporaries. The Discovery of America by John Fiske 
might follow next in order, even if the reader is disinclined to accept 
bis view that the aboriginal peoples crossed to America dry-shod, 
along a ridge of upraised continent, existing where to-day is the 
water of the north Atlantic. The pre-Columbian voyages he ex- 
amines carefully and emiles at Norumbega, and Leif Ericsson az a 
discoverer. As to Amerigo Vespucius, Mr. Fiske defends him and 
claims as abeurd the notion that America should be called Colum- 
bia A book by Dr. Montgomery, The Beginner's American 
History, will supplement the above for young readers, in that it 
groups the historical facts about persone distinguished in American 
history from Columbus down to Abraham Lincoln. 

If further fresh material is asked for, read Mabie and Bright's 
Memorial Story of America, with chapters by Breckenridge, John 
Sherman, Miss Willard, Bishop Vincent, and others, with Mr. 
Mabie’s summing up at the end of the oft-told story, never before 
told in a more interesting style. The new regions of our country 
may be explored with Charles F. Lummis and his wife, who in 
Some Strange Corners of Our Country guide us to the wonderland 
of the Southwest, New Mexico, and Arizona. The assistance of 
Mrs. Lummis adds what a woman’s eyes would see among the 
Pueblo and Navaj» Indians and the interior life of these tribes, into 
which only a woman could penetrate. The illustrations of scenery 
and architectural ruins make a very attractive feature of the book. 

If one would like, with all this knowledge of his country, to 
share the tent of George Waehington for a longer time than the 
cold night which his negro servant spent under the same buffalo robe 
with the General, he may do so by reading The Itinerary of George 
Washington, from June 12, 1775, to Dec. 23, 1783, a period com- 
prising the whole of the Revolutionary War. Then in order to 
contrast a genuine Father of his country with the German emperor, 
who poses as a second Washington, read The German Emperor and 
His Eastern Neighbors, by Mr. Poultney Bigelow, a writer who, by 
the way, has written Paddles and Politics Down the Danube, in the 
‘* Fiction, Fact, and Fancy Series,’’ in a most interesting, readable, 
and instructive style. 

One of the live questions in England to-day is, Who will be the 
next poet laureate? The newspaper discussion of this question 
brings prominently before the world, in the department of poetry, 
the names and works of the leading poets of the day. Among the 
cunniog craftsmen in words, William Morris stands perhaps as 
good chance as any for the laurel wreath, if we may jadge by 
Poems by the Way, recently published. As one has eaid, “ The 
warm, simple feeling of the writer, his frankness and his passion for 
beauty can be seen at their best in this book,” although his social- 
istic tendencies may destroy bis chance for the {coveted appoint- 
ment. Of recent English poetry there is perhaps nothing more 
gracefally wrought or more fragrant than this dainty volame, 
although Swinburne’s ode to a “ Baby’s Toe’’ may please British 
mothers better than anything Morris has written. 

Speaking of laureate poets, a new volume of the ‘‘ Prefaces’’ 
which Wordsworth wrote for his Lyrics suggests the new idea of 
poetry which that lover of man and nature brought to his country- 
men, braving their criticism and their neglect. In the Prefaces and 
Essays on Poetry we find Wordsworth asserting his purpose to 
change if possible the conception of poetry from the artificial ard 
extravagant to the exaltation in verse of common life, common 
speech, and common things. He determines to be a poet who shall 
sing songs “ in which all human beings join with him, rejoicing in 
the presence of truth as a visible and hourly companion.’’ He en- 
countered a storm of criticism, but popular interest was neverthe- 
less awakened, because he appealed to the best English sentiment, 
against the motley masquerade of tricks, quaint verses, hieroglyphics 
and enigmas of earlier writers. He took upon himself, as he says 
in these Prefaces, the task of depicting daily work and familiar 
scenes in words easily understood and in use by the people. We 
shall look in vain for another laurel-crowned singer like the seer of 
Rydal Mount among English poets now carolling their songs, and yet 
—thanke to his genius—the poet whois to be his successor, and the 
successor of ‘Tennyson must be a lover of hamanity and a dweller 


among the delicacies of sentiment as well as one who treads ‘‘ the 


threshold of the world unknown.” 

It would be a pleasant task, before closing this résumé, to allude 
to many other miscellaneous books which have recently appeared, 
such as Dr. Keeley’s Voyage of the Kite in polar regions, and to 
look over with our readers the marvelous photographic illustrations 
which Lieutenant Peary brings back from the hyperborean realms. 
His wife was the first foreign woman who ever wintered in such 
high latitudes. Lieutenant Peary’s survey of the northern coast of 
Greenland will make it possible for our school children to draw new 
lines of boundary and to describe the homes and habits of men and 
animals in that cold climate, to which teachers are not apt to allude 
except in terms agnostic and incomplete. 

We have thus listed » few recent good books as they appear to 
us. If they do not all prove equally good, remember that all good 
books are not always good, or good to all. The man who said he 
had acherry-colored cat, and, at the people’s request, let a black 
one out of the bag, was censured for his falsehood. His only reply 





was, '' Are there not black cherries as well as red ?”’ 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 
a 
History or THE New Wortp Catiep America. By 

John Edward Payne. Volume I. Oxford, at the Cnesete 

Press. New York: Macmillan and Company. 605 pp. $3 : 

This is beyond a doubt the most valuable contribution a 
has yet made towards the history of the period of discovery. Fac 
this first volume is incladed Book I., containing an account of the 
discovery up to the time of Verrazano’s death, and the larger part 
of Book II., upon Aboriginal America. Each is in its field a om 
ment of the subject w'iich has hardly been equaled for breadth - 
acearacy of information, Itisthorougbly assimilated and present . 
with much regard for the pleasure of the reader. It isa ng 
which requires no transcendent love of history for its own 8 . to 
make enjoyable the reading of sound history. Mr. Payne has 
seized the vantage points of interest and importance, and given 
them a setting in which they stand in true historical proportion, 
enforcing themselves by what is, after all, their intrinsic weight. 

The first book upon discoyery can be compared with nothing so 

well as John Fiske’s latest work. Like that, it enforces the cur- 
rent of Earopean civilization which, from the time of Aristotle and 
Strabo, from the beginning, indeed, inevitably led up to the ex- 
pansion across the waters and around the world. The extension of 
the knowledge of this principle to the commanity at large seems to 
be one of the great reaults of this Colambian era. Colambus, the 
personification of discovery, is assuming his true place in history. 
It is not the ‘real’? Columbus which Jastin Winsor offered upon 
the altar of historical research, but the Columbus of history, s 
personage no lees real, the embodiment of the progress of sivil- 
ization. This is his true position, that of the one man who, when 
the concentrated push of the past could not longer be withstood, 
made an opening for it. . Semip 

The scout fd of the second book lies very largely in its in- 
sistence on the fact that purely European causes are insufficient in 
themselves, to acoount for the development after the discovery. 
aboriginal America must be considered, the climate and the coun- 
try, and especially the peoples whom the white comers found here. 
It was a question largely of race, but not less of Algonquins and 
Incas than of Englishmen and Spaniards. The aboriginal state of 
Mexico and the countries to the south demand the chief attention, 
because it was these peoples which did so much to neutralize the 
career of the Spanish settlers. 

The second book, like the first, shows a close study of every- 
thing bearing upon the subject, in ite widest range. Nor is it merely 
the work of an investigator, but ite great value, indeed, comes from 
the fact that Mr. Payne has so thoroughly worked over his mate- 
rial till every point is seen in the light cast upon it by all conflict- 
ing, confusing forces which are united in the make-up of every 
society. a 
Apcar’s TREES oF THE NorTHERN UNITED STATEs, 

THEIR Stupy, DESCRIPTION, AND DETERMINTION. By 

Austin C. Apgar. New York: American Book Co. 223 pp. 

No man in our range of acquaintance, whether personal or by 
reputation, combines so clearly the love for knowledge of nature, 
the experimental and philosophical acquaintance with the scientific 
needs of children, together with a keen appreciation of the 
latest tendencies of the best pedagogicel thought. He knows 
the trees of Northern United States thoroughly, he knows 
what the teachers do not and what they must know; he 
has sketched from nature more than two thousand dif- 
ferent significant features of plants; he has mastered all that has 
been written upon the trees of the United States; he retains his 
loyalty to Gray and Loudon; he has eliminated the non-essentials ; 
he has made a special study of roots, stems, and branches but he 
focuses his study of trees npon the leaf, He regards the leaves as 
the lungs of the plant to which the food taken in by the roots must 
be carried by the trunk, branches, and stems, and his admiration for 
this element of the plant approaches reverence. 

It is needless to say that all these characteristics and qualifica- 
tions of the author have been utilized by the American Book Com- 
pany in the production of an elegant as well as a serviceable book 
without which no one can teach trees to best advantage. It enters 
the field and fills it. 





Tue Evements or Lanauage AND Grammar. A 
Practical Course for use in Intermediate, Ungraded, and Gram- 
mar Schools; Based upon Welsh’s First Lessons in English. 
By J. M. Greenwood. Boston: Silver, Burdett & Co. 22 pp. 
To those who know the scholarly habits, critical tendencies, and 

logical mind of Professor Alfred H. Welsh, and the thought stim- 

ulatiog English of Saperintendent J. M. Greenwood,—and who 
does not ?—explanation and commendation are alike uncalled for. 

It ig a thoroughly good work, normal in its characteristics, and 

vigorous in its suggestions. It not only teaches how to know when 

others use correct and forcible English but it aims to secure such 
habitual use in speech and with pen; but behind all this lies the 


purpose to make the study ne tive fy heres the pupil to see 
is growth in language power wee week. 

, yom je om ge of the book is its loyalty to the idea that 

good, graceful, correct English is to be spoken and written to ex- 

press thought. The ruling elements of the book are thought and 

its expression. 

The pupil works from the beginning, he does all the work except 
the giving of names to the things he has learned by mach ractice. 
When he comes to need a technical term it is forthcoming from the 
teacher, until then he is developing the thought and language power 
which make it desirable, In a book of two hundred and twenty 
pages, each of which is a7 liked a nut with meat, one can give 
no illustrations that wil ho k 
precisely what they aimed to do. They have made a “‘ live book, 
for live teachers, in live echools.”’ 


Tux Story 1n Earty Epvcation. By Sara E. Wiltse. 
Boston: Ginn & Company. 132 pp. Price, 60 cents. : 
Miss Wiltee has done as much as any other American woman in 

recent years for the permanent improvement of the school condi- 
tions of little children. She is a leader, an inspiring leader, of 
women as teachers; believes in their possibilities, and in their re- 
sponsibilities, and wiehes them to appreciate their privileges and to 
improve their opportunities. She is a woman of power, of philo- 
sophic instinct, of sympathetic resources, all of which are utilized 
in this volume of addresses and essays which are helpful in a hun- 
dred other ways than in the use of the story in school. That is 
merely the thread upon which she strings many pearls. ; 

A partial list of subjects will show what a storehouse of thought 
the book is: Children’s Habits, The Dall Child, Mental Imagery 
of Boys, Sound Blindness, The Alphabet of Feeling, Finger Songs, 
Learning to Use Money, A Study of Adolescence, Song Games, eto. 
Manvat oF Paysicat CuLTrurE For Posiio ScHoo.s. 

By Anton Leibold. Director of physical culture in public 

schools of Columbus, Ohio. Revised edition. 146 pp. rice, 

50 cents. Published by the author. 

This is a practical manual of the German-American system and 
embraces calisthenics or so called ‘‘ free movements,’’ and tactics 
in all their various forms, also calisthenics with hand apparatus, 
fancy steps, etc., specially adapted for girls. It contains Fre 
gymnastics, such as running, jamping, fencing, ete. hysical 
games and plays also form a prominent feature suited to school and 
class work. The exercises and lessons are clearly explained. They 
are admirably adapted to give physical strength, grace, and easy 
movement to the young. They have all been tested in the public 
schools of Columbus, Ohio, and have proved to be a potent factor 
not only in healthfal bodily development but, also an aid to mental 
growth and discipline. The exercises are carefully graded for each 

ear of school life and are divided into lessons of proper length. 
he manual is one of the most helpful guides to the ordinary 
teacher we have ever examined. 

Hers In TEACHING Reapina. By Martha S. Hussey. 
Boston: D. Lothrop Co. 126 pp. Price, Cleth, 75 cts. 
Intelligent reading, such as is at once pleasurable to the listener 

and educative to the reader, is an intellectual and not a mechanical 

process, and ae such must be taught. The most fluent delivery, the 
most correct pronunciation and emphasis may all be there, butif the 
child does not grasp the thought in each sentence, the reading will 
have the lifeless and meaningless style too often found in our 
schools. Good oral reading is so seldom heard that the need of 
teaching it in early life is obvious. Miss Hussey, in her long and 


successful experience as teacher of reading in the Girls’ Latin School, 


Boston, has felt the need of definite methods in this very important 
branch of study, and has prepared this little handbook to meet such 
need. It is the outgrowth of her own work, and consequently not 
alone theoretical, but practically useful and suggestive. Articula- 
tion, inflexion, contrast, motion, quality of voice, emphasis, pitch, 
and transition, are some of the points which are discussed and ex- 
plained in a thoroughly sensible and helpful way. Numerous care- 
fully marked examples illustrate clearly the author's meaning. 
There are also exercises and a pithy list of ‘“* Don’ts.”’ 

Miss Hussey has written an admirable manual on an all-too-little 
considered subject. It is logical and intelligible, and contains prac- 
tical information on jast those points upon which teachers most 
need help. The introdaction is by Mr. John Tetlow, master of the 
Girls’ High School, Boston. 


Cuitpren’s Rieuts. By Kate Douglas Wiggin. Bos- 
ton: Houghton, Mifflin & Co, 7x5. Price, $1.00. 

No author of to-day has a better right to speak for children than 
has Mrs. Wiggin, who knows them philosophically and experimen- 
tally, who believes in and lovesthem. The book takes its title 
from the first essay of twenty pages,—a crisp plea for the child’s 





right to the best treatment and development, by parents and teach- 
ers, at home and in school. This is foilowed by a bright and help- 


do justice to the authors who have done ing 





ful chapter on children’s plays, and this, by a valuabie analysis, 

description, and localization of children’s playthings. The chapter, 

‘* What School Children Read,’’ is the gem of the volume. 

Mrs. Wiggin’s sister, Nora A. Smith, the kindergarten genius of 
San Francisco, furnishes three chapters,—‘‘ Children’s Stories,’ 
‘*How Shall we Govern the Children?’’ and ‘The Magic of 
Together.’’ —_— 

Leaves AND Frowers: Puant Srupies ror Youne 
READERS. By Mary A. Spear. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co, 
1083 pp. Price, 30 ote. 

Miss Spear isa genius. No other teacher has (he same art in tell- 
the teacher of little children jast how to begin and how to pro- 
ceed with the teaching of any subject along modern lines. This in- 
expensive little volume is a nest of gems. There are seventy-eight 
lessons upon the oak leaf, the ivy leaf, the apple, the peach, horse- 
chestnut, lilac, cherry, September flowers, violets, wild flowers, 
spring flowers, clusters, stems, pistils, stamens, lilies, calyx, and 
corolla, folding of leaves, leaf buds, bud scales, nodes and inter- 
nodes, mullein and thistle, hepatica, crenate margins, serrate and 
dentate margins, the catalps, cordate leaves, the calla, etc. These 
seventy-eight lessons, elegantly illustrated and bound, cost thirty 
cents, or about a third of a cent each,—richness and cheapness, 
wealth and economy combined. 

Tae Yours or Freperick THE GREAT. By Ernest 
Lavisse. Translated by Mary Bushnell Coleman. Chicago: 
8. C. Griggs & Co. 445 pp. Price, $2.00. 

Rarely does the student find a more interesting yee for psy- 
chological thought than is presented by the great Frederick of 
Prussia. There will always be cause for wondering what might 
have been the present and future of Earope, had his youth been 
other than it was; had his young manhood been in any respect a 
normal one. It is easy to see in his later life many traces of the 
forces which during his youth molded—beat him, rather—into 
the habits and character which were so usefal to him in his years of 

tness. It is education in its widest sense with which Professor 
avisse, of the Sorbonne, Paris, deals. The narrative ends with 

hie marriage, the point where Frederick has his first release from 
the binding government of his father. The presentation is based 
upon a careful stady of many manuscript sources of information— 
notably the letters of Frederick and many of his contemporaries. 
The material is presented with all the skill in historical narrative 
which has reached so high a development among the present school 
of French historians, and it has been well rendered into Eoglish by 
the tranalator. It isa work deserving of attention equally for its 
intrinsic interest and as a contribution to the history of Prussia and 
of its great king. —_ 


Cuay Mopenine in THE ScHoor-Room. By Elizabeth 
Stephens Hildreth. Springfield, Mass.: Milton Bradley Co. 
There is no one thing of which teachers of young children are 

more in need than a work on clay modeling. There has been 

much done in this direction, but it has been chiefly by way of teach- 
ing us how much we do not know of the best way to do it. There 
has been much skirmishing and some theorizing, but when the 
teacher gets at the clay with the children she sees how much easier 
it is to think bow it can be done than to have it well done. This 
book solves all the difficulties, tells precisely what is to be done, 
and how and when. It is illustrated in the ideal way,—not with 
pictures, but with drawings of clay work. There is, hereafter, no 
excuse for a teacher not knowing and doing the right thing with clay. 


Lonemans’ Ossect Lessons: Hints ON PREPARING 
AND Givine THEM, WITH FULL NOTES ON ELEMENTARY 
SCIENCE. By David Salmon. Revised by John F. Woodhull. 
New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 238 pp. Price, $1.10. 
The title of this book does it an injustice. ‘‘ Object Lessons ”’ 

has come to have a specific meaning not wholly attractive to the 
progressive mind, while ‘‘ Lessons on Elementary Science ’’—which 
is what this book is—is a fascinating title. All good teaching is 
now done through “ object lessons,”’ so far as the subject will per- 
mit, as most subjects will, and the day for “ object lessons,’ as 
such, passed into history some time since. teaching of ele- 
mentary science in a systematic manner, objectively, is the latest 
desire of the teacher’s heart, and here is to be found the most help- 
fal aid thereto. 

But thirty-six pages are given to advice and counsel regarding 
object lessons, and nearly 200 are devoted to lessons adapted to the 
schools. The lessons are supposed to be given once a week, and 
the work is to be thoroughly done and frequently reviewed, thus 
preparing the way for the profitable study of zodlogy, physiology, bot- 
any, chemistry, physics, and geology. Lessons are graded by years 
and provide abundant material for four years. No two specialists 
would make the same division of a subject, but this is surprisingly 
well adjusted to the common judgment, The firat year’s subjects 
are solvents, crystals, porosity, filters, sugar, plastic substances, 
bricks, elasticity, India-rubber, the cat, the dog, the horse, the cow, 








READING FOR HOME A 


BEART OF Oak READERS. 4 series to be edited by Prof. Coas. ELIoT NoRTON 
Jniversity. ey are intended to give every child some knowledge of th t 
the noble treasury of English literature. (Jn Press. Ready soon). . a oe 


SHALER’S GEOLOGY. By Prof. N. S. SHALER of Harvard University, . 
The average reader who desirea to get a knowledge of geology and a view of its bearings on ordinary 


life will find this volume of exceeding interest. 


ROUSSEAU'S EMILE. Translated by ELEANOR WORTHINGTON. . ‘ , 90 
It has been called ‘‘ Nature’s First Gospel on Education.” In this book will be found all the gems of 


all that is useful in present systems of education. 


PESTALOZZUS LEONARD AND GERTRUDE. i 
CHANNING with introduction by Pres. G. STANLEY HALL, of aut eee writes tad -— 


It is a book to be read by all who are convinced of the necessity of uniting moral with intellectual 


training, 


THE BIBLE ABRIDGED. For families and schools. Edited by Rev. DAvip GREENE 


HASKINS ’ 


This book is a series of continuous readings from the books of the Old and New T y : ted 
to meet the requirements of a text-book for the study of the Scriptures in schools, ai wee te Qemmons 
instruction and family worship. In selecting these readings, the compiler has aimed to present a reason. 
ably complete outline of the important events of sacred history in their proper sequence and in the closest 


connection practicable. 











chiidren, under direction o 


: $1.00 | 


J. GEORGE, A.M. 





In these various essays we hay. 
among the great critics of the cent 


WORDS WORTH’S PRELUDE. An Antobiographical Poem. Annotated by A. J. 


peng A.M. Cloth. 354 pages. Retail price, $1.25. Special price for class use. 
8 work is prepared 4s an introduction to the life and poetry of Wordsworth. The poet himself 


ND SCHOOL. 


A FIRST LESSON 1 . 
oa history o Sree A TURAL HISTORY. By Mrs. EvizaABeETH AGASSIZ. 
e 


corals, and echinocerms, writien in narrative 


form, for very younx 
Prof. LOUIS AGAssiz . 7 25 


. . J 


SHELLEY’S|PROMETHEUS UNBOUND. £4. with notes by Vipa D. Scupper. .60 


Prometheus Unbound is considered by many the best creati h Shelle 
is the great exponent. The book will be of erent in Go teachers Of Kine’ lek Linerature and especially 
in this year of the one hundredth anniversary of Bhelley's — Pe Te 


SELECTIONS FROM WORDSWORTH. i i as 
A.M. Cloth, 452 pages. Retali price, $1.50. aap ly ay epeten dion — 


These selections are chosen with a view to illustrate the P ; the 
99 | Comprise only such poems of each period as are considered Tope bh ba — —_. 


WORDS WORTH’S PREFACES AND ESSAYS IN POETRY. Edited by 7 
; : 6 


An evolution of that poetic creed which has made Wordsworth rauk 


WRIGHT'S NATURE READER, NO. 1. Describes crabs, wasps, spiders, bees, and | moral and spiritual feo or ene peng fe of & man who did'so much to make modern literature & 


some univalve moliusks. 96 pages . ° ° 


Star-fish and dragon-flies. 184 pages ° ° 


moral ana spiritual fo 


ree cannot fail to be of interest to general readers ¢ alstory and literature. 


° ° ° ° ° ° +25 
WRIGHT’S NATURE READER, NO. If. Describes ante, flies, earth-worms, beetles, | {NE RODUCTION TO BROWNING. By Hiram Corson, LL.D., Professor of 


WRIGHT'S NATURE READER, NO. mT 
butterflies, and birds. 306 pages ° ° 


WRIGHT’S NATURE READER, NO. IV. Be Jessons in geology, astrono 


world-life, etc, ° ° 


VENTURA’S MANTEGAZZA’S TESTA. A book to help boys toward a complete se 


development 


DOLE’S AMERICAN CITIZEN. 


D.C. HEATH & 


Has lessons in plant-life , h pO olume bert Browning 
» Rrasshoppers, | The Purpose of this volu i gu the mo! 

‘ : y - ; P t : 8 to afford some aid and idance to the study of Ro t ing’s 

50 oe nat whic ’ being the most complexly subjective of all English poetry, is for that reason alone, st 


price, for class use. 


my, | difficul 


If- | 
$1.00 | 
| and literature as inspired b 


CO., Publishers, 


This work is edited in the ho 
' ; pe that. by furtherin 
PLE’S AMERICAN CITIZEN, wn -90 | English language, it may also fu 
erie eTety boy in America should begin lie with a knowl fo a the ) prine pine ot good sense, justice, and y rther that spirit whic 


Khetoric and English Literature In Cornell University, Cloth, 348 pages. Retail price, $150. Special 


ST SE RECHES | ON THE AMERICAN WAR, AND LETTER TO 
Cloth. 254 pares. atrosuenee ee egw ith Introduction and Notes, by A. J. GrorGE, A.M. 


nts. Price by mail, 70 cents. 


the study of the greatest political classic in the 
seeks to study history as revealed in literature 


Y great historical events, In the preparation of the notes, the editor has con 


fined himself to the historical setting and interpretation of the work. 


Boston, New York. Chicago, London. 
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the ass, the sheep, the pig, the mouse, the hen, the 
parley, oats, rice, corn, carrot, parsnip, turnip, radish, potato pea 
bean, onion, cocoa, coffee, oranges, lemons, limes, and the oak. j 
The book is full of information upon hundreds of important sub- 
It is suggestive, and in a score of ways invaluable. No 


name is suggestive, tndicating wastite what it apr rhet ; does 
td 
The pronunciation of every word is shown as the child reads, pe 


no attempt is made to change the ling for th - 
ciation. All silent letters are pa tory in the by te yo 


OF EDUCAT 


duck, wheat, 


jects. ; : 
reachow's desk can have #0 many other books that it does not em Siento ce on od ke te 
wry 4 praarae author asserts that it takes three times as amd ; + 


" to | 
spell Eoglish as German, simply because of = 7 es 


orthography, which requires the pronunciation of each 
wo 

eee separately and from the teacher’s oral a. 
, e budding reason of the child is checked ; each mental feeler 
Heo comer and trath is pinched off a: soon as it puts forth; and 
a n stupidity appears in the reading or spelling class, instead of 
os esger brightnees which one unvarying sound for each letter or 

igraph would beget.” It isa good primer, entirely independent 


Some STRANGE CorNERS OF Our Country. By Charles 
F, Lummis. New York: The Century Co. 270 pp. - $1.50. 
The wonderland of the southwestern portion of the United States 

iastill unfamiliar ground, though Mr. Cushing’s account of the | 

Zofiis, and several recent books of travel, have done much to en-! 

lighten us in regard to these strange corners in our country. The| 

whole region is one of peculiar interest, containing as it does some | 

of the grandest scenery in America, and also the remnants of an i 

ancient and peculiar race whose customs and modes of life are far | °f,*%® Pronunciation feature. The illustrations are sufficient and 

more curious than those of any tribes of the Dark Continent. | Yet ccoupy very little space. It is not a picture book, though it 

Mr. Lummis, whe is an exceptionally intelligent and intrepid | mt Ape Pictures. Words and sentences are carefally selected 
traveler, has seen many sights never probably before witnessed by | 4 1 unusual attention to the learning of both pronunciation and 
awhite man. He was many times in danger of his life, and on spelling. It is indispensable to those who have pupils who know 
more than one occasion obtained his photographs with one hand on | °°" ”® other language but do not know English. 

tbe camera and the other on a cocked six-shooter. His descriptions 

of the weird and mysterious rites attending the many religious fes- 

tivals, and the strange and terrible practices in vogue among the 
medicine men and wizards of these aboriginal tribes, are strikingly 
realistic. He also tells of the wonderful natural curiosities, so little 
known and appreciated, and makes av earnest plea for their preser- 
vation. Though written ostensibly for young people, Mr. Lummis’ 
book is one which all will find intensely interesting. It is fully illus- 

trated with views of life and scenery, and hae for a frontispiece a 

fisely colored reproduction of a Navajo blanket. 


Paystcs: ApvANCED Course. By George F. Baker. 
New York: Henry Holt & Co. Boston: Carl Schoenhof. 902 
pp. 8¢x54 io. Teacher’s price $3 50. 

Rarely has a single series of books contained so many new works 
which have become first authorities, each in its own line, as has the 
American Science Series of Henry Holt & Co. “ Remsen’s 
Chemistry,” ‘‘ Newcomb’s Astronomy,” ‘‘ Sedgwick’s Biology,” 
‘Bessay’a Botany,” Packard's Zodlogy,’’ ‘* Martin’s Human 
Body,” ‘James’ Psychology,’”’ ‘* Walker’s Political Eoonomy,”’ 
have each been accepted as an authorative statement of the present 
condition aud problems of the various sciences, giving the latest 
resaltsof the most profound investigators presented and judged by 
men who have no superiors, in this country or abroad, in the broad 
and accurate knowledge of every portion of their special departmentr, | 

Professor Barker, of the department of physics in the University 
of Pennaylvannia, has prepared this book to cover the work usually 
taken in the advanced courses in physics in the leading universities 
and technological institutes. Little more can or need be said of 
it. The work is in thorough harmony with the most advanced 
thought and research upon physical phenomena, Its classification 
is based on the most recent views of energy, considered as 
ultimately a phenomenon of the ether, more than half the entire 
work being devoted to the discussion of ether physics. Like its 
predecessors in the series, this is a work which must be found 
upon the desk of everyone who pretends to more than a super- 
ficial acqaaintance with the subjects. 


Tue Ster By Sree Primer. By Eliza Boardman 





a Raaasas Pease. By G. Frederick 
. appen v Prof. ° 
York: D. Appleton & Co. p- a 
This volume is a worthy addition to a series which has contained 
many noteworthy treatises upon almost every branch cf scientific 
research—“‘The International Scientifis Series.’’ Professor 
Wright has supplemented his previous mastery of ‘‘ The Ice Age 
in America,” by a@ year’s study of the problems presented in the 
lava regions of the Rocky Mountains and a thorough investiga- 
tion of the glacial problems of Europe. It is a manual alike for 
the general reader and the special student. The subject is treated 
in its broa aspects, by one who has made himeelf an authority on 
ite details. The first half of the volume is devoted to a carefal 
exposition of the phenomena of glaciers, giving in two hundred 
pages one of the most satisfactory, scientific discussions of the 
subjects available, presenting the most tenable of the conflicting 
theories and arguments io a fair and equable manner. The fol- 
lowing chapters deal with the drainage systems of the glacial period, 
the relics of man in this period, the cause and date of the glacial 
period. The study is rounded out by an appendix by one of the 
first authorities, Professor Henry W. Haynes of Boston, upon 
man in the Tertiary age. Professor Haynes presents the strength 
and weakness of the various arguments, and concludes that we are 
not yet called upon to admit the existence of Tertiary man on our 
Pacific coast. This work is of the greatest value, for its complete, 
unprejadiced presentation of what is known, and as well of what is 
not known of man and his relations to the glacial period. 


CAMILLA, RACONTO DI EpmMonpo bE AMmIcis, with ex- 
planatory notes by Professor T. E. Comba. New York: W. E. 
Jenkins. Boston: Carl Schoenhof, 126 pp. 44 x 6} inches. 
Prica, 35 cents. 

This is the second of the short tales by Dea Amicis which Mr. 
Jenkins has published among the Novelle I aliane which he is is- 
suing for American readers, Those who have read Alberto will 
know tbis at once as a delightful, admirable story, well suited 
to the use of those learning the language, while the charm of the 
story attracts to ita p'astical readers. The volume is manufactured 
in the excellent manner which characterizes all the publications of 








Bornz. New York: Burnz & Co. Price 25 cents. 
The Mr. Jenkins. 


This is a departure that will be helpfal to the teacher. 


ION. 


CHICAGO. 


THE EDUCATIONAL EXHIBIT. 


Dr. Peabody, chief of the department of Liberal Arts, has been 
invited to inspect the plans for the building in which the educa- 
tional exhibit is to be placed. ‘ Will there be time to erect and 
complete such a building?’ I asked. ‘* Yes,’’ replied Dr. Pea- 
body, “if they adopt my plans there will be ample time. It is of 
the greatest importance that it shall be well lighted, and that the 
display be placed on the main floor in a series of courts or alcoves, 
one being assigned to each state.’’ 

Would there be space set apart for large cities, for example 
New York, Boston or Chicago?’ ‘‘No, the number of cities, 
make that impossible. Each state will include a presentation of 
ite public school system, its academies, normal schools, colleges 
and universities, its special technical and professional schools, ex- 
cept in cases where a specialty in education can be better illustra- 
ted by a collective exhibit independent of state lines. Circum- 
stances may arise where benefits may come by obliterating state 
lines, in which cases it will be done. The exhibit from each state 
will be under the supervision of a duly authorized executive offi ser, 
or committee, who may have been selected by the state’s commis- 
sion, or a committee representing the state teachers’ association. 
In every case the exhibit will be subject to ultimate supervision of 
the chief of the department under the director-general of the ex- 
a 

uch stress is to be laid upon the injanction that 
sent should be the work of pupils. The eS Ten* 
by correction or retouching, is discouraged. Where it is obvious 
a this injanction has been disregarded the work will be rejected. 

© special drill is to be given for the preparation of work for the 
exhibit. It is not improbable that days will be set aside for the 
preparation of matter, for example a day for grammar, another for 
history, etc. Questions will probably be prepared under the su- 
pervision of state executives or supervisors and a certain portion 
of the papers selected. Careful classification, and fair representa- 
tion is all that is necessary. Quite an extenive nse of photographs 
will doubtless be made, by which the interior of schools, museums 
- special a 4 > represented. 

rawing will no doubt the finest product of the Chi 
schools, Models in clay, broad sketches in crayon, and Pr 
~~ & designs are produced with rapidity and facility by the 


pu 
* * * 


The hospitality of the Board of Education in placing a number 
of the schoolhouses at the disposal of the board af lady managers 
to be fitted up as dormitories will be appreciated by teachers who 
wish the comforts of well ventilated rooms, at a nominal price, 
during their visit to the exposition. Receipts will be sent to ap- 
plicants which will entitle the holders to lodgings in dormitories for 
the time specified. Noone can hold a room longer than two weeks. 
This is donein order that a large number may be able to avail 
themselves of the opportunity. A fee of two dollars must be paid 


upon application. 
The last day, ‘‘ Not the oe | last day that ever is to be, but the 
last day of school,’’'as Gail Hamilton puts it, is creating some dis- 























OLY GRAIL, THE. By ALFRED Tennyson. | iii!!! UT OF DOORS WITH TENNYSON. 


| 
With fourteen illustrations by W. L. TayLor. Pop- 
ular edition. Square 8vo, daintily bound in cloth, 
with gold and silver ornamentation, gilt edges, 
$2 00; padded seal, $4.00. 

Taylor’s drawings are felicitious in conception and 
technique. The new edition has all the finish of the de 
luxe, and forms onejof the finest gift-books of the season. 
OLD CONCORD; MER HIGHWAYS AND BY- 

WAYS By MARGARET SIDNEY. 8v0, cloth, $200. Fully il- 
lustrated from photographs and drawings made on the spot. 

A new and enlarged edition of this beautiful book which gives the 
ideal portrait of the old, historic town. Much new material has been 
added, and many exqusite illustrations of Concord’s charming scenery 
and famous homes. 

THE LOST EARL. With other poems and tales in verse. 
by J. T. TROWBRIDGE. 8vo, cloth, illustrated, $200. New edi 
— beautifally pound in delicate tints, with ornamention in silver 

gold. | 

Trowbridge has well been called “The American Hood.” His | , 
poetry has both the mirth and the pathos of the great English humor 
ist, and is full of joyousness and tenderness. 





Edited, with Introduction, by ELBRIDGE 8. 
BROOKS. Large illustrated quarto, elegantly 
bound in dainty colors, with scrollwork and 
medallion in silver, $2.50. 
A charming compilation of such poems as re- 
4 late to out-door life and to places personally as- 
sociated with the poet. Illustrated with views of 
scenes described and many other cuts. 


'OUR EARLY PRESIDENTS, THEIR WIVES 
AND CHILDREN. From Washington to Jackson. 
By Mrs. HARRIKT TAYLOR UPTON. New Edition. 4to, 
gold cloth, beautifully iliustrated, $4 00. 

“‘ Interesting without being inquisitive, personal without be- 
ing presumptuous, and thorough, without being tiresome.” 
—Home Journal, Boston. 

AMERICA: Our National Hym and other Patriotic Poems. 
By 8. F. SmiTH, D. D. Square 8vo, bound in the National 
Colors, with emblems, gilt edges, $250. The only author- 
ized edition, 

A book for every American. The superb style of the volume 
together with its subject, render it one of the most appropriate 
gift books. 

LEAVES FROM AN ARTIST’S FIELD BOOK. 

By WEDWORTH WADSWORTH. Beautifully engraved by 

ANDREW. Oblong 4to, cloth gilt, $4 00; full morrocco, $8.00 

This first strictly American edition preserves the A beautiful volume of poem and picture, which as a gift well 
charm of the world’s famous wonder-book without the | bespeaks both donor and ey as possessing artistic and 
/ grossness of literal translation, and is especially adapted | poetic taste.” —Home Journal. N. Y. 

‘0 family and school use by the purity and elegance of its style. ‘FIGURE DRAWING FOR CHILDREN. By CAROLINE 

FAMOUS PETS. By ELEANOR Lewis. 4to, cloth, $3.00. Nearly weGtxt RIMMER. 4to, cloth, $1.00. Artistic arawings, by which, 
100 il'ustrations. | with the deseriptive text, children are frained to make beautiful 

A perfectl lages. Includes ‘Some and accurate delineations of the human figure. 

Scotch Celebrities Bete i guitable tte,” © Animals at School,” invaluable for the kindergarten or the home. 


» Pets in Artist Life,” “A notable Canine Trio,” etc. The illustra- 


tions reproduce many famous paintings. 

SHAKESPEARE’S COMPLETE WORKS. Family edi “eee 
A LOST WINTER. By EvizaneTH STUART PHELPS. 

trated by Mary CECILIA SPAULDING. Popular edition. 


tion. 8yvo, cloth, gilt edges, $2.50. 
It contains an appendix and glossary, a critical blograpby and num. 
8vo, cloth, $2.00. 
Every one who has wintered In the land of flowers will welcome this 


trous illustrations. This is one of the most comprehensive editions 
of Shakespeare ever published, a valuable addition to the home library. 

delightful souvenir of the sunny South. The poem is full of fine poetic 
smanery, and the illustrations charmingly interpret the text. 
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HE ARABIAN NIGHTS’ ENTERTAIN- 
MENTS. Edited by W. L. Grirris, D.D Loth- 
rop’s Library Edition. 4 volumes, 40 full-page illus- | 
trations, $6 00; half calf $10 00. | 





f f. 
wo 


Illus- 
Oblong 


New, CHOICE, AND ATTRACTIVE Books. 


ASTERPIECES OF PROSE. 
trated, $3.00. 

A large, handsome volume, containing selections 
from the best writers; embracing orations, events of 
the time, yn biography, essays, fiction, etc. The 
collection is both entertaining and educative. A de- 


4to, illus- 


< 
’ sirable aid to the study of Engiish Literature. 





OLIVER CROMWELL. 
12mo, $1 25. 


“More and more is the character of Cromwell a matter of study and 


By Rey. GrorGE H. CLARK, D. D. 


interest among thoughtful men. A study like Dr. Clark’s will re- 

ceived with general and deep interest.’”—Rrv. E. E. Have, D. D 

ROBERT SOUTHEY: The Story of His Life Written in His 
Letters. By JOHN DENNIS. 12mo, $2 25. 

‘Mr. Dennis is to be congratulated without reserve on having 
achieved the aim he set before him,—that of giving an outline por- 
trait of a great and good man.”—London Spectator. 

THE SARAG K. BOLTON SUCCESS He 
SERIES. Three vols.: How SuccEss 1s Won; _ * 
SOME SUCCESSFUL WOMEN; SOCIAL STUDIES IN 
ENGLAND i2mo, $1.00each. “ Interesting, helpfu', inspiring.” 

THE NEW SERIES: THK CHILDREN’S LIVES 
OF GREAT MEN. The first volume of this attractive 
series is The True Story of Christopher Columbus. By ELBRIDGE 
8. Brooks. 4to, profusely illustrated, elegantly bound in illumin- 
ated covers with elaborate decorations, $1 25. 

The Story of Columbus is ably and pictures ey told. It is con- 
densed into a brief and moving narrative, setting before the children 
the motives and actions of the man whose persistency and faith dis- 
covered America. Even older readers may gather information from a 
story told in a way that will be found of profit to all, 


j afl 
THER SHAKSPEBE ORACLE, 50 cents. A unique ar- 
rapgement of diagrams and text, by which questions are answered 
through quotations from Shakepere. The object is to familiarize 
the young with the words of the great master while affording 
social entertainment. The new game of the year. 


CLILD CLASSICS. a ee by Mary R. FitcH. 8vo, cloth 
gilt, $1.50; holiday, gilt, $1.50. Beautiful full page illustrations. 


A new edition of this charming book, which contains gems from 











Longfellow, Whittier, Dr. Holland, Miss Mulock, and others. 








SHAKESPEARE’S TWILIGHTS. Small quarto, gilt 
edges, $1.00, 
Some of Shakespeare’s brightest gems on sunrise and sunset with 
original and beautiful illustrations’ by W. L. Chaloner and H. P. 
arnes. A perfect bijou of a book. 
RAB AND HIS FRIENDS. By Dr. Jonn Brows. Illus. 
trated by J. L. BRIDGMAN. Small 4to, in box, $1.00. New Edition. 
joridgman’s skill in delineating the beauty and pathos of the touching 
ry has made this a very popular edition. 


‘‘Beyond all question at the head of 
Babyland. 


Gay jingles, sweet little stories, dainty pictures. 
560 CENTS A YEAR. 


seTmAS Withn, Se neh AY ssanstorg notes The Pansy. 1 iter f ung peo 
} a. th an introductory essay, an exp “ sy,” the most pular writer for yo - | 
to each poem by HELOISE E. HERSEY. face by W. J TROLFE. — Oe ely adapted A oy readers of eight to fifteen; | 


16mo, cloth, 75 cents; holiday binding, $1.25. days. $1.004 YEAR. 


Pe. Hersey contributes an extremely clear and valuable intro- 
~lctory essay, which no lover of Browning will care to leave unread. 
vhristian Union. 


for Sundays and wee 








Send for New ‘Holiday a 


D. LOTHROP COMPANY, Boston. 


Special terms and samples free to Teachers, Send 1 cents for samples of the four—§ cents a A" 
nd Educational Catalogues, Free. 


[Mass.: 364-=366 


VHE BEST CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 
THE LOTHROP [AGAZINES. 


periodical literature for the young.’’ 


| Our Little Men and Women. 
For little beginners in reading. 
S100OA Y 


EAR. 
| Wide Awake. 
The best magazine for the older 
authors and artists contribute 
MONTH. §240 A YEAR. 

ny one, to 


WROP OC., Becton. 


Beautifully tllustrated. 


young people. The best 
its pages. 100 PAGES A 


Washington St. 
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cussion among principals, a number of the board of | education 
having sent circular letters to principals asking their opinion in re- 
gard to closing exercises. It is quite certain that the majority will 
favor doing away with a custom that is productive of a wee 








NEW YORK LETTER. 


A year ago a course in physical culture was introduced in some 
of the schools of the city, class-rooms in many of the buildings be- 
ing especially fitted up for this style of instruction. The exercises 
are under the charge of Dr. J. Gardner Smith and reports of the 
first year’s trial are highly satisfactory. The sum of $2,000 was sp- 
propriated for this subject last year, and double that amount ie 
asked for to carry on the subject this year and to introduce it into 


hools. 
“Gane for the advancement of teachers have been arranged for 


i under the auspices of the Primary Teachers’ As- 
pt The subjects selected are French, German, elocution, 


hysical culture, and drawing. The charge for this instruction is 
<isehe, onl ‘a large number of teachers have already enrolled 


their names as students. 
* * * 


At the recent meeting of the board of education, all the male 
commissioners were reappointed to succeed themselves; namely, 
Robert Maclay, James W. Gerard, R. Dancan Harris, Randolph 
Guggenheimer, William Lummis, and Charles B. Hubbell. Joseph 
A. Goulden was appointed to succeed Mrs. Clara M. Williams, 
William J. van Aredale was appointed in the place and for the un- 
expired term of Joseph J. Little, resigned, and George Livingston 
in the place and for the unexpired term of Samuel M. Purdy, de- 
ceased. These two terms are for another year only, expiring Jan- 
uary 1, 1894. i be 


The Teachers’ Mutual Benefit Association is exhibiting consider- 
able interest in the bazaar in aid of a similar organization in Boston. 
Two years ago when the Mutual Benefit Association of this city 
held its mammoth fair, the Boston association sent over a hundred 
articles for the various tables and a check for $150. For the pur- 


of expressing their gratitude in a helpful manner, the New 
Fork association have appointed a committee of fourteen teachers 


to take charge of the matter. 
« * a 


The committee on the course of studies have recently had under 
consideration the question of an additional course, especially 
adapted to a business life, to be introduced in the public schools 
for the benefit of boys and girls who cannot attend college. The 
principal studies would be stenography, type-writing, and book- 
keeping. 


* - * 
The committee on evening schools have completed the arrange- 
ment of the course of free lectures for the people be peg 
j “ An Evening in apan, 
Among the subjects for ae The Digestion of Food,” *Switzer- 
land,’ “The Empire of the Czar,” ‘* Home Life in Sweden,”’ 
and “ Life of the Ancient Romans.” MACLEOD. 








EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


Dec. 5-10: Boston Teachers’ Bazaar. 
Deo. 27-29: Iowa Association; Cedar Rapids. 
Dec. 27-29: Illinois Association ; Springfield. 
Dec. 27-29: Mississippi State Association ; Jackson. 
Dec. 27: Washington State Association ; Tacoma. 
Dec. 27-29: Montana State Association ; Missoula. 
Dec. 27-29: Minnesota State Association ; St. Paul. 
Dee. 27-29: Nebraska State Association ; Lincolo. — 
Dec. 27-29: Southwest Missouri Teachers’ Association ; Nevada. 
Dec. 27: Wisconsin State Association; Madison. 
Dec. 27-30: California Teachers’ Association ; Fresno. 
Dec. 26-28: Indiana College Association ; Indianapolis. 
Dec. 27-28: New York Academic Principals; Syracuse. 
: Miehigan State Association; Lansing. : 
: North Dakota State Association; Valley City. 
: Ye State ney ver ed — 
Dec. 29-31: Maine Pedagogical ety; Lewiston. 
Feb. 21, 22, 23: Dept. of Superintendence, N. E. A.; Boston. 
IOWA. 
State Editor, ORION OU. SCOTT, Oskaloosa. 

Prof. Walter B. Pillsbury of the chair of mathematics in the 
new Grand Island College, located at Grand Island, Neb., was a 
high school boy in Oskaloosa, Ia., four years ago, and since then he 
has attended the State University at Lincoln, Neb., where he grad- 
uated last June. His fatheris the Rev. W. H. N. Pillsbury, author 
of an excellent history. 

Miss Lydia A. Stanley, one of the most successful Minneapolis 
(Minn.) teachers, is a graduate of the Oskaloosa High School and 
was for several years one of the primary teachers in Lincoln 
building. 

The schools of Russell are increasing, and it is reported they 
will soon have a new teacher. 

Supt. L. B. Carlisle of the Chariton schools is conducting an ex- 
cellent educational department in the Chariton Herald. His schools 
are eaid to be well conducted also. 

— H. C. Hollinsworth of the Albia schools is doing a fice 
work. 

Supt. J. C. Haupt of the South Sioux City schools comes directly 








from Dakota, though he was formerly an Iowa man. 


Mr. H. L. Monlux is the new superintendent of the New Hamp. 
ton pees He was for several years the high school principal at 
Red i 

Loe hy George H. Olmstead is the new principal of the Comanche 
ac 

The school board of Monroe has decided on having the schoo! 
year consist of nine months instead of eight, as formerly. 

Supt. J. P. Riggs of Mt. Pleasant delivered a fine address before 
the Keokuk County Normal Institute last summer. 

Mr. Gilman A. Drew, last year in Johns 4 vy University, is 
the teacher of natural science in the Oskaloosa High School. 

The State Normal School board of directors has sent Prof. D. 
8. Wright on a visiting tour to other state normal schools, What 
he finds helpfal it is the purpose to ingraft in Iowa’s school. 

Mr. D, M. Kelley is principal of the Prairie City schools. 

Mr. Ira S. Condit is the new high school principal at Red Oak. 


NEBRASKA. 
State Editor, C. L. PEARSE, Beatrice. 

The state examining board, at their recent meeting in Lincoln, 
ted professional life certificates to the following : Samuel Avery, 
rice; C. P. Carey, Fairburg ; Hattie Clendenin, Grand Island ; 

G. W. Crozier, Stroms ; C. A. Fulmer, Edgar; P. W. Hees, 
Silver Creek ; Mrs. Emily K. Marville, Crete. 

ings, last spring, gave her high school a practical examina. 
tion by requiring pupils to spell the words in a selection from a po- 
litical document and to solve a given number of problems in arith- 
metic allowing five minutes for each problem. The test seems to 
have been unsatisfactory, for the high school has in a measure been 
turned into a grammar school aud all high school classes are 
devoting large portiofs of time to spelling, arithmetic, and 


Superintendent Waterhouse of Weeping Water, hae the sympa- 
thy pe the school people of the state in the recent sudden death of 
his wife. 

Nearly 900 students are enrolled at the University of Nebraska. 

Professor Ingersoll has been chosen as the head of the experiment 
station of the agricultural college. 

Supt. Frank A. Fitzpatrick represented Nebraska at the recent 
meeting of school men in Chicago to protest against the shabby 
treatment, and the miserably inadequate space, now proposed to be 
given the educational exhibit at the Columbian Exposition. The 
general feeling in the state is to make no exhibit unlesa reasonable 
space and location are provided. 

OHIO. 

Western Reserve University opened this year with two new de- 
partments of law and dentistry, and with the largest attendance by 
far ever had, the whole number being between nine hundred and one 
thousand. 

Colonel John Hay, Mr. and Mrs. Samuel Mather and other 
friends of Adelbert College of Western Reserve University at 
Cleveland have given between $2,000 and $3,000 for immediate ex- 
penditure for books for the library, etc. 








BEAUTIFUL NEW 





A Wonder-Book for Girls and Boys. 


By NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. Splendidly illustrated in 


Containing twenty exquisite full-page pictures in colors, with about forty head- 
Beautifully bound. 8vo, $3.00. 


‘David Alden’s Daughter, 
and Other Stories of Col- 
onial Times. 


photogravures of Eastern subjects, and decora- | By Jane G. Austin, author of “Standish of 
“Betty Alden,” “A Nameless 
Nobleman,” “ Dr. LeBaron and his Daughters,” 
16mo, $1.25. 


pieces, tail-pieces and initials, also in color. 


In the Levant. 


By CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER. Holiday Edi-| 
tion, from new plates, with a new steel portrait | 
of Mr. Warner and about twenty-five full-page | 


tive head-pieces and initials. 
bound, with a cloth slip cover, 
12mo. $5.00. 


ee | Standish,” 
| 


2 volumes, 
etc, 


Dorothy Q., 


A BALLAD OF THE BosTON TEA-PARTY, AND GRANDMOTHER’S STORY OF BUNKER 
With a portrait of Dorothy Q., 
and with a great number of illustrations and decorative borders for the text, with 
Bound from designs by Mrs. Henry 


Hitt BaTTLe. By OLIVER WENDELL HOLMEs. 


head and tail pieces by Howarp PYLe, 
WHITMAN. Crown 8vo, $1.50. 
As It Is in Heaven. 
The Unseen Friend. 
At the Beautiful Gate. 


Three books by Lucy Larcom, religious in sub 


ject, cheerful in tone, delightful to read, and of tion, the War of 1812, and the Seminole War; 
the finest quality every way. The last is a book | then is connected with the American Legation in 
A story of great and varied interest. 


of exquisite religious lyrics. Price, $1.00 each. | London. 


At Sundown. 


A beautiful book containing the last poems by JoHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER. 
Very tastefully bound in white and 
16mo, gilt top, $1.50. 


Bird-Ways. 
In Nesting Time. 
Little Brothers of the Air. 


Three attractive books about birds, giving much 
curious information, and very well written, by 
OLIVE THORNE MILLER, 


With portrait and eight photogravures. 
gold, from designs by Mrs. HENRY WHITMAN. 


The Foot-Path Way, 
Birds in the Bush. 
A Rambler’s Lease. 

Three delightful outdoor books, full of interest- 


ing observations, and charmingly written, by | 
BRADFORD TORREY. $1.25 each, 


An American Missionary in Japan. 

With an introductory Note by Rev. Dr. WILLIAM 
Dr. Gordon makes a valuable and very interesting 
edg He has been a missionary in that 
country twenty years, and is in every way exceptionally competent to speak of 
the features, obstacles, and results of missionary effort there. 


By M. L. Gordon, M.D., D.D. 
FE. GRIFFIS. 16mo, $1.25, 
contribution to our knowledge of Japan. 


Zachary Phips. 


An historical novel, by Epwin Lasseter Byn- 
NER, author of “ Agnes Surriage,” “ The Be- 


BOOKS. | jp ee 


colors by WALTER CRANE, EDMUND CLARENCE 


ADVENTURES 
ANECDOTES, 
BALLADS, 
BIOGRAPHIES 


CORRESPONDENCE, 
CRITICISM, 


than were ever before 


recommend them: 
Ex-President -Noah Porter, 
ale University, 
T. Harris, LL. D., United 
States Com. of Education, 
ohn Greenleaf Whittier, 
rofessor John Fiske, Harvard 
University, 
A. R. Spofford, Librarian of 
Congress, 
William Dean Howells, 
Bishop John H.Vincent, D.D., 
LL. D., Chancellor of Chau- 
J samen Whitecmy iit 
ames tecom e 
William E, Sheldon, Ex:Pres. 
National Teachers’ Ass’n, 


And 


agent you meet to bring you th 


ERICAN LITERATURE, 


CHARACTER SKETCHES, HUMOROUS 


who wish to improve their own conversation and YY 34 


E LIBRARY OF 


COMPILED AND EDITED BY bud 


STEDMAN ano ELLEN MACKAY HUTCHINSON, 


Alone contains more carefully chosen, ably edited, and artistically arranged 


DRAMAS, POEMS, 
ESSAYS, POLITICS, 
FICTIONS, THEOLOGY, 
HISTORIES, TRAVELS, 
ARTICLES, WARS, 
NARRATIVES, WITCHCRAFTS, AND 
NOTED SAYINGS, WONDERS, 
ORATIONS, 


hered within the same space or offered in one collection. Among those 
best competent to testify, the following have made constant use of these volumes, and highly 


Bobert C. Winthro Archbishop Corrigan, 
ichard Malcolm Jouaston Archbishop R 
Oliver Wendell Holmes,” auncey “M.. De} 


on. Robert G. Ingersoll 


. Depew, 
on, H Watterso 
Hon. George William Curtis, Col. T. Weutworth Higi 


Col. T. Wentworth Higginso 
e Yond oo 


0 . Pinkerton, on Times, | 
Richard Watson Gilder, e Century Magazine, 
mos M. Kellogg, Editor VN. Joel Chandler Harris, 

Y. School Journal, on. Whitelaw Reid, 


Andrew Carnegie, or David Swing, 


Gen. Fitz Hugh Lee, ornelius Vanderbilt, 
irs. a 2. Bt “ ichard Geary proddard. 
" onklin orge Ca eston, 
CT Sy aay 2A 
1 . an ercné . 
Cardinal Gibbens, was $0. ower, Editor ‘Arena, 
thousands of others who are well known. 


gum’s Daughter,” etc. $1.25. The ieee te Be eee of American Literature js indispensable to jeer 
’ : srsons whose time is limited; to children whose tastes are to be formed; to those who use books 
The hero goes through Aaron Burr's Expedi. for entertainment and instruction, and to all who wish to know anything about books or authors, or 


It will cost you nothing to ask the next book- 


is Lrprary. He will giad to bring it. In the mean time write to 


CHARLES L. WEBSTER & CO., 67 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 





Ladies and Gentlemen who desire a Lovely 


moves Pimples, Blackheads and Freckles, T 


For sale by DR. S. L. KISTLER, Columbus, 


USE Ay. ‘HGrs lets 
FACE CREAM 
Beautifies the Complexion ; Whitens the Skin when dark: Re- 


Wrinkles. The only preparation that restores a youthful, fresh 
appearance. Large box $1.00. Sample Free,(enclose 10 2c. stamps.) 


FOR SALE, 


Second-hand Carpenters’ Benches, 
for schools. 
Apply at or address , 
NORTH BENNET ST. INPUSTRIAL SCHOOL, 
39 North Bennet St., Boston, Mass — 
WANTED, 


First-class convassers, — students, teachers, “ 


, Rich Complexion, 


an, Liver Spots and 


O. Agents wanted. 





fine buildin 
Values th d 
ue of the property an 
easy. Rental, i 
apply to 


Each, $1.25. 





FOR SALE OR RENT, 


In a delightful city in one of the Atlantic States, a 

ing and day school for ladies and children; a 
adapted to its purpose and pleasantly 
& successful school in full operation. 
good will, $15 


$100 per month. For full 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 


3 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. 


ministers,—for ** The Stery of America,” Dy 
W, Mabie, LL,B., editor Christian Union. accion 
by Senator Sherman, Prof. Doolittle, Col. A. K. Mc 
Clure, and other special writers. The marvelous rec 
ord of our country’s 400 years. Over 350 illustrations. 
Exclusive territory. iberal terms. JAMES 4B. 
EARLE, 178 Washington St., Boston. at 


For Sale, 


SPLENDID SCHOOL PROPERTY 


(FEMALE) 





; terms, 
particulars 


of Education, 





FOR SALE, 


operation. A 





In a desirable location, in one of the Southern States 
4 —_—— for male and female students, in successful 
$10,000 property with the good will of 


in one of the best agricultural districts 0! 
Kentucky, well established and well eq4'P 
ped. Retiring from school work, we offer 


*.* For sale by all Booksellers. Sent postpaid, on receipt of price by the Publishers. the Coll cats 
HOUGHTON ublisher yr oe bou, Pe ie Sir mace, —_— the above property for sale, consisting . 

» MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. N. E. Bureau of Eduestion, | buildings (capacity 75), grounds (16 acres) 

* Somerset St.. Boston. (furniture, apparatus, musical instruments, 





Subscribe for the Journal of Education Now. 


subscription NoW will 





this year FREE, as well as the fifty issues of the coming year. 
will be the thirty-sixth, and a year’s subscription beginning Ja 
over 400 pages, (Price, $2.50 a year.) 


That is why we say, SUBSCRIBE 
~¥t - eon mA a NOW. The volume which begins with the first 
Address NEW E 


bers of the JOURNAL 


seventh as well ; f 


N@LAND P numbers make @ volume.—a 


ell ; for 2% 
UBLISHING CO., 3 SOMERSET 87., 





The new subscriber who sends a year’s 
receive the num- 
for the balance of 
issue ir. January 
portly one, too, of 
Bostow, Maas. 


fixtures, etc. ; all at about one third the act 
ual cost. Successful school now in progres. 
Rare opportunity for investment to the ng , 
man. Terms easy. For further particula’ 
address Evrop & WHITE, 

4t Glendale, Hardin Co., ky 
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NEW ENGLAND. 
MAINE. 


The Coney High School, Augusta, has chal- 
longed the Waterville High School to a debate to 


take place in January, each school to be repre-| W; 


sented by three disputants. 

President Fernald of the State College, Orono, 
has gogg to New Orleans to attend the meeting of 
the United States agricultural colleges and experi- 
mart stations. 

Nearly one hundred and fifty teachers attended 
the two days’ session of the Knox County Teach- 
ers’ Association last week at Warren. 

The Maine Pedsgogical Society will hold its an- 
nual meeting at Lewiston, Dee. 29-31, with the 
followiog program: ‘‘ Lines of Advance,’’ by 
Principal Rounds, Normal School, N. H. ; ‘* Courses 
in Literature for Primary and Grammar Schools,”’ 
by T. E Barke, superintendent of schools, Water- 
ville; “‘ Booka which School Boys and Girls aro 


Reading,” by D. E. Owen, Saco; ‘‘ Psychology | Th, 


and Ethics in Secondary Schools,’’ by President 
Whitman, Colby University: ‘‘ Topical methods 
of Teaching,’’ by President Hyde, Bowdoin Col- 
lege; ‘‘ Importance of Placing Good Books in the 
Hands of the Papils,’’ by Principal Files, High 
School, Lewiston ; ‘* Importance of the Grammar 
Grade.”’ by J. W. Mitchell, Rockland; ‘' Fresh- 
man Fit,’’? by Professor Robinson, Bowdoin Col- 
lege; ‘‘ Phonetic Teaching of the Alphabet.”’ by 
Dr. Hanson, principal Classical Institute, Water- 
ville; ‘* Teaching of English,’’ by Miss Mildred 
Fairfield, Lewiston Traiving School ; ‘‘ Teaching 
of Agricalture in the Schools,”’ by Professor Bal- 
entine, State Agricaltural College, 

The Maine Schoolm wtera’ Club held a banquet 
at Branewick, Nov. 12. The state saperintend- 
ent, college presidente and professors, principals 
and teachers from many schools, were preeent, and 
were entertained by the facalty of Bowdoin Col- 
lege. The program consisted of papers, epeeches, 
toasts, etc, of a high order, President Hyde 
opened the epeech-making with a few pointed re- 
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teachers and said that the educational purposes | 
should be made so strong that no men will be called 
away. Dr. Hanson of Coburn Classical Institute 
called the ‘* Nestor of the teachers of'Maine,” spoke 
of the benefits of the Schoolmasters’ Club. President 
z hitman, Colby, responded to the toast, ‘‘The 
‘astoral Daty of the Teacher,’’ and reasoned that 
the teacher should have an oversight of his pupils 
otherwise than as an instructor, wholly, and bear 
in mind that ** our object is to make boyhood man- 
hood and girlhood womanhood.” President Fernald, 
Agricultural College, in his ‘* Sovial Status of the 
Schoolmaster,”” remarked that," the teacher should 
try to make himself strong in the circ'e in which 
he belongs.’ Professor Chase of Bates, on ‘' The 
Patriotism of Teachers,’ said: ‘‘ If any body 
of men should be patriotic it should be teachers 
under a free vernment.’’ Professor Robinson, 
ne = is ‘* = Freshman and His Fit,’ 
spoke wo great faults,—lack of a proper col- 
lege fit, and lack of an application of knowledge. 


Nervousness. 


HORSFORD'S Acid Phosphate. 





An agreeable and benef!- 
cial tonic and food for the 
nerves and brain. A remedy 
of the highest value in Men- 
tal and Nervous Exhaustion. 





_ Trial bottle mailed on receipt of 25 cents 
in stamps. _ Rumford Chemical Works, 
Providence, R. I. 


The following named officers wera elected: Pres- 
ident —B. L. Whitman of Waterville; Vice- 
President—Prof. G. C. Chase of Lewiston; Secre- 
tary and Treasurer—John R. Dunton of Lewiston ; 
Executive Committee—George C. Parington of Far- 
miogtoo,G A. Stuart of Lewiston, E. P 
of Saco; Membership Committee—F. W. Chase of 
Belfast, F. C. Russell of Rockland, Pres. M. C. 
Fernald of Orono. 





CHAUTAUQUA IN THE HOME. 
CONNECTICUT. 


Prof. S. A. Weaver, of \Weatfield, Mass, met|, [Be imflaence of the Chautauqua Circle in the 
the teachers of Salisbury for instruction in singing homes of America is very helpful. Parente are en- 








Saturday, Nov. 5. Professor Weaver has been 
employed by the town to give monthly lessons to 
the teachers. Every teacher is expected to be 
present. The town furnishes conveyances to those 
living in the distant districts. Hereafter every 
teacher employed must pass satisfactorily an ex- 
amination in singing. In all of the thirteen dis- 
tricts, daily lessons in singing are given to the pu- 
pils. During the coming month the teachers a:e 





instracted to give particular attention to individual 


abled to keep pace with the progress of their chil- 
dren; separation in mental tastes and sympathies 
is prevented; good conversation is promoted; 
taste is educated; the home is made a brighter, 
better, more inspiring place. Thousands of moth- 
ers and fathers are reading the course. Do not 
waste the winter in delsultory reading. Address 
for details, THz CHAUTAUQUA OFFICE, Drawer 


marks. He epoke of the drain from Maine of her ' singing, especially in the lower grades. 194, Buffalo, N. Y. 

















CRIBNER'S MAGAZINE For 1893 


CHRISTMAS NUIIBER. [* making the customary preliminary announce- 

ments of the leading features for 1893, the pub- 
lishers call attention to the number and character 
of the contributions which ensure above all the EN- 
TERTAINING quality of its pages; the year will 
be especially notable for its short and serial stories. 


will contribute the first serial 
FRANCES HODGSON BURNETT to appear in a magazine from 
her pen for many years, entitled THE ONE I KNEW THE BEST OF ALL. 
This serial is something probably entirely unique in literature, being the frankly 
autobiographical story of the experiences of a child up to girlhood, with its sensa- 
tions and emotions as each new phase and problem of life opens to it. In no sense, 
however, is it a juvenile story, being distinctly the study by a mature mind of that 
wholly different world which a child’s mental life presents. 


JERSEY STREET AND JERSEY LANE. scsoraan 


SKETCHES. By H. C. BUNNER. A series of six sketches of town and 
country life, in the most charming vein that is known to readers of his other works, 
Each sketch wil! be illustrated in thorough accord with the text. 


SEQUEL TO “The Reflections of a Married Man.” 


By ROBERT GRANT. The author relates the further experiences of the now 
well-known pair of married lovers, Fred and Josephine. Illustrated. 


By HAROLD FREDERICK. A political 


THE COPPERHEAD. novel of great power, which will run through at 


least five numbers. 
By Miss 8. B. BLLIOTT, author of 

THE DURKET SPERRET. “Jerry.” A realistic story of life among 
the Tennessee mountaineers, shown in curious and striking contrast with the 
scholarly life of the little university at Sewanee—a juxtaposition which gives the 
key to the motive and plot. It will run through four numbers. 

MINIS EN SOMB UNPUBLISHED LETTERS OF CARLYLE TO EDWARD ee 
PERSONAL RE C CES. and others, dealing with a part of Carlyle’s life far different from roe e Clans. 
recent literature of Carlyl= reminiscences. RECOLLECTIONS OF LINCOLN AND SUMNER. 9g Rang any ~ nie oe eee 
BRUN. Both articles are full of new matter. AN ARTIST IN JAPAN. By ROBERT BLUM, or. ag ae ee ane 
of nearly two years in that country. Abundantly illustrated by the author. HISTORIC MOMENTS, which have waaay wong erty § 
zine during 1892, will be continued by some particularly striking papers, ameng them several by the great war corresp ’ 
RUSSELL, ARCHIBALD ForBES, and others. 








THE FRONTISPIZCE will be a facsimile in colors of a 
water color by L MARCHETTI, of Paris. 


THE COVER is ornamented by an attractive new design 
printed in colors. 


DECORATION AT THE WORLD’S FAIR. By Frank D, 
MILLET. Illustrated with designs by BLASHFIELD, Cox, 
BAEEARD CHASER, REINHART, WEIR, BECKWITH and 
others. 

MASTERPIECES OF MODERN FRENCH WALL PAINT- 
INGS. By Witt H, Low. With many full-page illustra 
tions, from the originals of Bonart, Puvis de Chavannes, 
Jean Paul Laurens, Gervex, Cabanel, Galland, and others. 

NORWEGIAN PAINTERS. By H. H. BoyeseEn, with many 
illustrations 


THE NUDE IN ARI. By Wit B. Low and KENYON Cox, 
with full page illustrations by the writers. 

THE TRIUMPHAL ENTRY INTO BERLIN. By ARcHI- 
BALD ForRBEs. In the Historic Momenty’ series with a full- 
page illustration. 


SHORT STORIES. For the Cross; a Christmas story by 
GEORGE I. PUTNAM. An Assisted Providence; a Christmas 
story by Octave THANET, in the Stories of a Western 
Town, illusirated by A. B. Frost. Miss Latymer; a 
Christmas story by GEORGE A. HIBBARD, illustrated by W. 
T. SMEDLEY. A West Indian Slave Insurrection; by GEO. 
W. CABLE. Apples of Gold; a short story by Miss M. 8S. 
BRISCOR, Under Poltce Protection; a true episode in the 
life of the late Chief of the Russian Police, by Mme, 8. R. de 
MEISSNER, 

POEMS. A Shadow of the Night; by THOMAS BAILEY 
ALDRICH. In a Gallery; by JULIA C. R. Dorr, illustrated 
by a full page after a painting by Simon De Vos. The Re 
pentance of Eben Pynchot, a humorous story in verse by 
EDWARD 8. MARTIN, illustrated by F. G. ATTWOOD. 


POINT OF VIEW, ETC., ETC. 





PRICE, 25 CENTS. 








i i i ings— i lusive of professions) in 
i f articles on the life work of men in many callings—the chief ways (exclusi on 
MEN’S OCCUPATION . ih ae aon their livelihood. One article describes, for example, po ge ee ree 
worker in iron on its largest scale in great mil!s like those at Homestead ; another the miners oer-ee life, ee _— - ae 
the typical life of a merchant seaman, etc. Each one of these articles will be written by a thoroughly rep 


of life of which he writes. . 
A series will be published later in the y 


THE WORLD'S FAIR IN CHICAGO. exhibition upon different observers of note, bot 


these observers will be also artists who will illustrate their own articles. _ 
AM to appear at the opening of the year may be mentioned the further contributions 

ONG MISCELLANEOUS ARTICLES to the “ Poor in great Cities,” Mrs. Frances Hodgson oe ee re 
on the London plan for Home Aid to Invalid Children, etc. Of special interest also’ SE aed tha eapedidon tot ek ave 
PEARY RELIEF EXPEDITION, of which he was the head (illustrated by the ariist w NO, and erties apon a ae 


interesting article by Octave Uzanne on the exhibition of WOMAN’S ART now going 


accounts of travels, etc., etc. 
number, marks an important departure from t 


THE ILLUSTRATIONS. ive the best renderings of origina 


It has always been the aim of the publishers to give 
reat step in advance is taken when the original drawing is reproduced not ge aaeery 
and texture but in its coloring as well. The pictures of the year es represen a asta 
not only of the well-known illustrators, but many drawings will also appear by ts 


who are best known as painters. 


ear giving the impressions made by the 
h American and foreign; and many of 


i i i i in the Christmas 

. h artist, Marchetti, which will appear in the 
eye methods of reproduction in magazine illustration. 
| drawings in black and white, but in this plate a 


TERMS: | 35.2 Number 
SPECIAL OFFER. Tase"ana’a sub 


scription for 1893, - ~- - - « 84.50 


The same, with back numbers bound * 
in cloth- - - - - - - - - 6.0 


A fac-simile of a water color drawing by the 





SUBSCRIBE NOW, BECINNING WITH THE CHRISTMAS NUMBER. 














CHARLES SGRIBNER'S SONS, 743 Broadway, New York 


NORFOLK COUNTY. 


The forty-sixth annual meeting of the Norfolk 
County Teachers’ Association was held in Boston, 
Friday, Nov. 11,—President E J. Whitaker in the 
chair. 

Mis Lucy A. Wheelock of the Chauncy Hall 
Kindergarten School was first introduced, and held 
her audience completely during the half hour which 
followed. In talking with children it is well to 











THE TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE AS80CIA- 
TION is providing several entertaining rooms in 
“Columbian Hall” at the World’s Fair, where 
school committees, superintendents, and college 
presidents wishing to engage teachers can meet and 
confer with them. Teachers should engage rooms 
in or near Columbian Hall, and register early with 
the Aeeociation for places in September, 1893. 
Saperiotendents and committees should write us 
esrly of their wante for teachers. Address Teach- 
ers’ Co-operative Association, 70 Dearborn Street, 
Chica go. 


WINTER TOURS TO CALIFORNIA VIA 
THE PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD. 


A most interesting series of personally-conducted 
tours to the Golden Gate has been prepared by the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company. They comprise 
diversified routes in both directions and extensive 
programs during the stay in California. The dates 
selected for the start from Boston are February 7, 
March 1, and March 28, 

For information and detailed itineraries now 
being prepared apply to or address Tourist Agent, 
Pennsylvania Railroad, 205 Washington St., Boe- 
ton, Mags. 


A TRUE STORY. 
A gentleman well-known in literary and social 
circles of New York entered an elevated car the 


other day, and took his seat beside a lady who 
chanced to be an acquaintance. After a few min- 
ates’ conversation, he asked : 

‘** By the way, do you remember the last time I 
oe was on an L. car, about a dozen days 

‘Yes, perfectly.’’ 

** Do you remember you were reading The Youth’s 
Companion, and I told you I had never happened 
to read it, and you insisted on my taking yours ?’’ 

‘* Yes, I remember.”’ 

“* Well,’’be went on, ‘I must tell you an amus- 
ing story. I took the paper home and read it. 
That very evening I was at my club, and an Eng- 
lish political question was being discussed. I had 
just read a mighty clear editorial on that very 
question in The Companion, and I straightened 
things out for the crowd. A few days afterward I 
was with some professional gentlemen, and a certain 
scientific topic came up about which they were a 
little at lose. I suddenly remembered I had the 
other day read an article by some specialist in that 
same Companion which covered that point, and I 
astonished those gentlemen by my familiarity with 
such an authority. 

‘* Then last night I was at a dinner party, and, 
do yon believe it, I carried off the honors by telling 
a couple of capital anecdotes I read in that same 

” 

Such stories as this are continually told of 
this versatile paper. See announcement of The 
Companion for 1893 on page 343, A subscription 
list of over half a million of course makes a bril- 
liant program possible, Nearly all the leading 
story writes in America are down on the list of 
contributors, also an array of statesmen, generals, 
historians, scientists, travelers, of world-wide name. 

Whoever subscribes at once for 1893 will re- 
ceive the paper free from the time the subscription 
is received till Jan. 1, 1893. Only $1.75 a year. 
Address THE YouTH’s COMPANION, Boston, 
Mass. 


THE BEST EVIDENCE OF MERIT 


In any line of manufactured goods is the demand 
for such goods. It shows that the excellence of 
the workmanship and quality of material is recog- 
nized by the intelligent and appreciative public. 
Such is the case with the superior Backeye Bells 
of Cincinnati, O., for Messrs Vanduzen & Tift re- 
port a constantly growing demand for their Chimes, 
Bells, and Peals. They are now at work casting 
10 Chimes and Peals aggregating 60,000 Ibs. (ex- 
clusive of hangings) destined respectively for the 
following places, viz: Duluth, Minn.; Camp 
Washington, Ohio; Menominee, Mich.; South 
Chicago, Iil.; Cincinnati, 0.; Chicago, Ill. ; 
Cleveland, O.; Milwaukee, Wis.: Randolph, 0.; 
Manistee, Mich. Besides these they are casting 
a 2,000 Ibs. bell for Marion, Ind.: a 2,000 Ibe. 
bell for Winchester, Ky.; a 2.500 lbs. for Gales- 
barg, Ill.; a 2,500 Ibs. bell for Nova Scotia; 
a 2.500 Ibe. bell for Sioux Falls, S. Dakota; a 
2,500 bell for Muskegon, Mich. ; a 2,100 bell for 
Jackson, Miss.; a 4,000 Ibs. bell for Green Bay, 
Wir., besides a great many more bells ranging 
from 400 lbs. up to 1,800 Ibs. each, and the satis- 
faction their bells give is flattering in every way. 
Their bells are hung with the best, latest improved 
hangings, containing many superior advantages 
not to be found in any other make of bell hang- 
ings, which puts this firm in the front rank of 
skilled bell founders. The firm lately used a 


fine bell in the Columbus Anniversary Celebra- 
tion, and afterward an Italian gentleman bought it 
and had it inscribed, and it will be shipped to 
Genoa, Colambas’ birthplace, thence to go south 125 
miles—near Rome—and be swang in the tower of 











achurch. A peculiar coincidence, 
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Driving the Brain 


at the expense 
of the Body. 
While we drive > 
the brain we # 
must build up 
the body. Ex- 
ercise, pure air 
—foods that 
make healthy flesh—refreshing 
sleep—such are methods. When 
loss of flesh, strength and nerve 
become apparent your physician 
will doubtless tell you that the 
quickest builder of all three is 


Scott's Emulsion 


of Cod Liver Oil, which not only 
creates flesh of and in itself, but 
stimulates the appetite for other 


foods. 
Prepared by Scott & Bowne, N Y. All druggists. 














use much imagery of language, as the tame results 
can be obtained and the child’s mind kept in a 
more helpful condition than by the use of even the 
mildest commands. In the primary school it is 
best to keep the child constantly busy doing some- 
thing which is a means to an end ; something which 
has a connection with what has gone before. Busy 
work should not be an isolated part in the school 


rogram. 
. Mr. Nash of Cohasset begged all primary teach- 
ers to give up that so-called ‘‘ busy work ’’ which 
amounts to nothing. Only that which has some 
value and counection with regular work should be 


used, 

Miss Kate L. Brown of Milton then read a 
paper on ‘‘ Children’s Stories.’’ All children are 
pleased and delighted witha story. Literature, to 
appeal to very young children, must be strong. 


| 


\\ie hidden im the simplest 








/ Their own first attempts at story tel ing are but a 


few strong, terse sentences. Nothing is better 
> the old fairy oe — is =~ aad ~ = 

lit ny pir athe 
child take them y. Baws J ice Rightly 
used, they will develop the imagination. There is 
plenty of material to work from, and an enthusi- 
astic teacher, once started, will find no stopping 


lace. 

. After a short recese, the president introduced 
Mr. A. B. Morrill of Willimantic, Conr., who 
spoke on the subject of History. There is a dis- 
tinction between studying and reading history. In 
teaching history, create a motive. Boys will read 
with interest a book on base ball. They koow the 
game and are esger to read the rales. Onur consti- 
tution contains the rules of our nation. Boys who 
are interested in the nation will be eager to read 
its rales. Stories will start an interest in what- 
ever epoch or event it is desired to teach. In 
teaching history, that which proceeds out of one’s 
own convictions is better than volumes committed, 
however conscientiously. 

The afternoon session opeved with the reports 
of the various committees. The following cfficers 
were elected: President—E. J. Whitaker; Vice 
President—Louis P. Nash of Cohasset, D. F. 
Howard of Dedbam, D. G. Thcmpson of Hyde 
Park; Tressurer—E. R. Downs of South Wey- 
month ; — S.E. Wi of Needham ; 
Courcillors—J. S. Perkins, L. Brown, F. 
W. Brett, Chas. H. Bentley, E. H. Tucker. 

A. W. Edson of the State Board of Education, 
spoke on “ Classification and Promotion.’’ He 
advises having two classes as it gives one class an 
opportunity to study without the help of the 
teacher. A pupil should not be kept in one grade 
more than two years as he will get more from 
promotion than from review. The system of 
daily marking was not approved, but monthly re- 
ports of attendance and scholarship should be sent 
home. All promotions should be based on the 


jetgnnt of the teacher. 
r. Prince of the State Board did not believe it 
— for a teacher t> mark the child’s effort. 
eachers should at least make out their own ex- 
amination papers. 
Mr. C. Ww Fearing until recently superinten- 
dent cf echools of Braintree, gave the last paper 
of the day. His theme was ‘‘Self-Government.”’ 
Government is control. Self-government is the 
greatest of all control. Character is a bundle of 
habits. To develop character is to form habits 











d many of the so called virtues are only habits. 
Teachers in their work need to develop habits of 
obedience, fidelity, aspiration, 
self-reliance, jadgment, industry, economy. Inver ~ 
tion, courage, fortitude and contentment. With 
them work will be easy; without them it will be 
mere drudgery. The convention then adjourned, 


iving 406 in attendance. 
the official count giving §. E. WILLGOOSE. 








N. BE. SCHOOL SUPERINTEND.- 
ENTS’ ASSOCIATION. 


Schvcl superintendents from all parts of New 
Eogland gathered at the Boston School Board 
rooms on Nov. 12 in the 51st annual meeting of 
the Association. Papers were read by Mr. George 
A. Walton of the State Board of Education, Mr. 
Francis Cogewell of Cambridge, Mr. Thos. M. 
Balliet of Springfield, S. T. Dutton of Brookline, 
aud others. The following resolutions were 
adopted : 

Resolved, That the New England Association of 
School Superintendents approve the present ten- 
dency in the normal schools to sfford their students 
opportunities for the study of children and for 
more observation and experience in practice schools. 


trained teachers who do not give, without salary 
at least one year to the study of teaching and jt, 


resolution, honor, | pract 


ice. 
Resolved, That the effort now being made to 
have the commonwealth properly represented in 
the educational exhibit at Chicago deserves th, 
earnest support of every member of this body, 

The election of cfficers resulted as follows. 
President—Channing Folsom of Doverp N. H.; 
Secretary and Treasurer—N. L. Bishop of Nor. 
wich, Conn. ; Executive Committee—J. G. Edgerly 
of Fitchburg, Mase.; G. A. Stuart of Lewistor 
Me.; B. B. Rassell of Brockton, Mass, ; 








THE University of Chicago, through its Univer. 
sity Extension Division, announces a monthly pub. 
lication, to be known a3 the University Frtension 


World, to appear January Ist, 1893. Amor 
other features it is proposed to have regular let. 
ters from the University Extension organizations 
at Oxford, Cambridge, London, from Australia 
South Africa, and the several places in this coun. 
try where the work isin progress, The University 
Extension Wor'd will be a sixteen-page journal 
in large, clear type, on good paper. It will be 
edited by George Hendereon, director of the Uni. 
versity Extension of the University of Chicago, 
The subscription price has been fixed at $1.00 per 
annum, or 10 cents per single copy. I: will ba 





Resolved, That teachers are not to be classed as 


published by the University Press of Chicago, 








Unlike Unsoluble Cocoas, 
which are Indigestible, 
and Cocoas adulterated with Starch, 


—(BEST & GOES FARTHEST)— 
leaves no Sediment on the 
bottom of the cup. 








MACMILLAN & (0.3 NEW EL 


A NEW BOOK BY DR. 8. 8. LAURIE. 


THE INSTITUTES OF EDUCATION. 


Comprising a Rational Introduction to Psychology. By Dr. S. S. 
author of ‘Occasional Addresses on Educational 


LAURIE, 


Subjects.” Fust Ready. 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





-THE ELEMENTS OF GRAPHICAL STATICS. 


A Text-book for Students of Engineering. By LEANDOR M. Hos- | 
KINS, C.E., M.S., Professor of Pure and Applied Mechanics, | 
Leland Stanford Jr. University, California. 8vo, cloth, $2.25. 


INTRODUCTORY MODERN GEOMETRY OF THE 
POINT, RAY, AND CIRCLE. 


By WILLIAM B. Situ, Ph.D., Professor of Mathematics in 
Missouri State University, Columbia, Mo. 


Complete, $1.10. Fust Ready. 


PRINCIPLES OF ALGEBRA. 
By NaTHaN F. Dupuis, M.A., F.R.S., Professor of Mathematics | 


in Queen’s College, Kingston, Canada. 


MACMILLAN’S SHORTER LATIN COURSE. 
By A. M. Cook, M.A. A Book for Beginners ia Latin, with Ex- | 


50 cents each. 
Part I., 75 cents. | 


Odyssey,” “The 
MADATI1 


I2mo, $1.10. 


ercises of Gradually Increasing Difficulty, and Easy Passages 


for Translation. 
American Edition. 


Revised and adapted to American Schools, by James C. EGBERT, 
Ph.D., Instructor of Latin in Columbia College. 18mo, 40 cts. | 


| By the Rev. Sroprorp A. BROOKE. 
with Bryce’s “The American Commonwealth” with map. 
Large, 12mo, $2 50. 


First Lessons in Earth Lore for Children. 
KINGSLEY, author of “ Water Babies,” “Greek Heroes,” etc. 


UCATIONAL BOOKS. 


| A NEW BOOK BY THE REV. STOPFORD A. BROOKE. ,cuT, LL.D., Author of “ Teacher’s Manual,” 
THE HISTORY OF EARLY ENGLISH 


LITERATURE 


With Maps. Uniform 





MACMILLAN’S SCHOOL LIBRARY. 


| A Series of Standard Books for supplementary reading in Schools 
and for School Libraries. 


12mo, strongly bound in cloth, 


THE STORY OF THE ILIAD. 
By the Rev. ALFRED J. CHuRcH, author of “ The Story of the 


Burning of Rome,” etc. 


HOW AND LADY WHY. 
By Rev. CHARLES 


THE CHILDREN’S TREASURY OF ENGLISH SONG. 


GRAVE, editor of 


Selected and arranged, with Notes by FRANCIS TURNER PAL- 


“ The Golden Treasury Series,”’ etc. 


*,* Macmillan & Co. respectfully call the attention of teachers and others interested in Education to their separate Cata- 
logues of Books in the following departments of study: 


Creek Language and Literature, Latin Language and Literature, Cerman L 
guage and Literature, English Language and Literature, 


These separate Catalogues, if applicants will specify which they require, will be sent free by mail to any 


MACMILLAN & CO, 


anguage and Literature, French Lan- 


Mathematics and Science. 


address, 


112 Fourth Av., New York. 





Teacher's What Book Do You Want ? curas. a. ae 





J We furnish books in any line, | 
We quote prices. We send cat 

alogues of any publisher. We want to serve you. ' 
We are prompt and reliable. Give us a trial order. 








WOMEN’S BOOK CO., 





4t Woodside, N. VY. 


Mechanics’ Building, Boston, 


Oct. 5 to Dec. 3: Dally, 9 A.M. to 10 P.M. 


Six acres of displays, comprising an exhibit of the 
latest and best specimens in all lines of cur New 


England industries. 
Admission 35 Cents. 





ICS’ FAIR, 


HEN COBBRESPONDING with Adver- 
tisers, please monutien this Journal. 


Y. 
Tes 


ACCOMMODATIONS ccop. 


Capital, 360,000. 


LOCATION UNSURPASS 
Reduced Rates on Applications prior to Jan. 1, 1893. 


D. A. ALLEN, 
Sec. and Treas 


WINDsor Beacu Hote 


(On “Old Lake Michigan,” corner Bond Ave. and 74th St.) 


TEACHERS’ HEADQUARTERS AT THE WORLD'S FAIR 


RATES MODERATE. 
ED. 





Address; 


D. A. ALLEN, Seo’y, 
196 Wabash Ave., Chicago, 





GENTS make [00 PER CENT and wing 748 CASH Prise 
on my Corsets, Belts, Brushes and Medicines, 
Sample free. Tertitory. Dr. Bridgman, 15 Bway, N. ¥ 


a 
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OPIUM 





‘A Book for Livery Parent ad Teacher 


Home and Scheol Training, by Hiram Or. 





\“ School Keeping, How to do it,” etc. 
A new edition with one chapter on Physical 
Culture and a sketch of the author’s life. 
10 pages. $1.00, mailed on receipt of price. 
his book will be found of great value to 
Teachers and Superintendents, and to those di- 
recting home training. The authors aim isto 
briefly survey the entire educational field from 
the standpoint of home, and to aid parents, teach- 
ers, and schoool officers in their mutual relations 
in the important work which they have to do.” 
“It is the impersonation of good sense and 
practical wisdom.” —PrRor, TyLgEr, D.D., Amherst 
College. 


Published by THOMPSON, BROWN & CO,, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


5 MERI ere PCRS TS 
Oo U R N EWoeroxsincma 


S,S, TEACHER'S BIBLES. 


No More Trouble with 
the Hard Names / 

in the Bible. 
Every proper name in the 
textis syllabified and accent- 
ed, with the vowels marked 
according to the most author- 
itative modern standards of 
pronunciation, Containsall 
the valuable “Helps” of the 
famous Oxford S. 8. Teach- 
er’s Bible, Printed through- 
out from Electrotypes made 
from new,clear, Minion type. 


Onr New Family Bibles are also Self-Pronouncing. 


Clergymen, S. S. Supts., Teachers, 
20,000 Scholars and others wanted atonce 


to introduce these Bibles. There never was 


a better time to AGENTS sell Bibles. Re- 


member we a our agents by 
offering al inducements to purchasers, 
which, positively, no other pub- 


lishers can grant, It will pay WANTED. 


you to work for us. No matter what book you 
are selling take an agency for these Bibles. 


A SAMPLE BIBLE AT A BIG DISCOUNT 


toagents. Beautiful outfit $4. Act quickly! 


H. L. HASTINGS’ BIBLE HOUSE, 


| JOHN K. HASTINGS, Manager; 
47 Cornhill, Boston, Mass.‘ ' 
(Preserve this, it may not appear again. Mention this pope’) 

















—— 





iS IT wWoRTH $1 
“To Know How to THINK CLEABLY” 


on any subject you please? If you 
think so, send that amount for a 


“ WHEREWITHAL.” 


WHEREWITAAL CO., 
Girard Building, Broad and Chestuut Sts., 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. LL 
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Some Recent 





Publications. 





ist in Cri 7 
An Artist in Crime ° " . ' 
Indian Fairy Tales . - \ } : 


The Best Reading ° A A A . 
The Dream of Art, ° ° - 4 
Book of Fairy Tales. . . $ : 
Lady of the e . . ° P ‘. 
Aurora Leigh . , ‘ p , ‘ 
The Cup of Life ° é ; ‘ ‘ 
Under Summer Skies. : A ; : 


The Last Day . . : 4 x . 
A Child of the Precinct . ; os . : 
Up and Down the House. ‘ " 
Warriors of the Crescent ‘ 
Longmans’ Object Lessons . 

Formation of the Union. ‘ 

Primary French Translation Book 

Manual of Physical Culture. . . 
Japan in History. . . . ° ° 
Book of Famous Verse . ‘ . : 
A Confederate Spy. é ‘ , 
The Problem of Reality . ‘ ; 7 


Course in French Composition. r ‘ 
Stories from Greek Comedians é 
Fortunes of Tobey Trafford . $ 5 
Stories for Children ° é 4 . 
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PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. 


MILTON BRADLEY & Co., Springfield, Maes., 
have chosen a fitting time just prior to the holi- 
days for placing upon the market The Drawing 
Party, an ingenious and interesting device for 
social entertainment. It consists of book for 
sketches, having twelve leaves which are numbered, 
and acardboard leaf which is to be cut at the 
dotted lines into twelve cards. A list of ani- 
mals or other objscts are to be drawn on the 
pages of the book by the members of the com- 
pany participaiitg, and numbered one for each 
person. ‘The names of the objects are copied 
on the cards, one name for each card opposite its 
designated number. The cards are then shoffled 
and distributed to the company. The one holding 
card No. 1 to draw on No. 1 of the book 
the sketch of the object. Each contestant now 
marks sgainst space No. 1 on his card what he 
thinks the drawing was intended to represent. No. 
2 draws his object on No. 2 of the book, and 
the others follow in turn until all have had a 
chance. At the end the one having recorded the 
greatest number of drawings correctly wins. Prizes 
are given for the firat and second best record and 
one for the poorest gaesser. ‘The book of sketches 
goes to the hoetess of the party as a souvenir. 


Lorp & THomaAs, 45-48 Randolph Street, 
Chicago, Ill, have isaued a very elegant Pocket 


Directory for 1892-3, containing a complete list of 
newspapers, magazines, and periodicals in the 
United States and Canada. It is very conveniently 
arranged, alphabetically by states, giving the cities 
and towns, their population and the character of 
the publications that are represented in each. The 
volume is bound in flexible covers and gilt edges. 
It gives just the information needed by the adver- 
tising public, 

THE 1892 catalogue of books published by 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston and New York, 
appears asan attractive 150 page pamphlet with a 
new cover, designed by Walter Crane. It contains 
over 50 portraits of author, inclading three new 
ones—F’, Hopkinson Smith, Kate Douglas Wiggin, 
and Mrs. Jane G. Austin. The liet of books repre- 
sents an unrivaled collection of works on Art, His- 
tory, Biography, Law, Poetry, Politics, Religion, 
Travel, and the Sciences. Fall information as to 
size, price, and binding is given. Those desiring 
to give books as holiday presents will do well to 
send for this catalogue. 


BURNZ’sS PRONOUNCING PRINT.—Many a wise 
man has pondered deeply over the problem, how to 
bring order into the chaos of English orthography. 
Mrs. E. B. Barnz, in her Step by &tep Pronouncing 





Primer, appears to have solved it. Taking as a 
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Something to look out 
fraudulent imitations, dilutions, 
and substitutes that are sold as 
Dr. Pierce's genuine medicines, at 
less than the regular prices. 

To protect the public from fraud 
and deception, these genuine guar- 
anteed medicines are now sold only 
through druggists ly au- 
thorized as agents, an always at 
these long-established prices: 


‘or—the 





Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical Dis- 
oat (for the liver, blood and 
lungs $1.00. 





Dr. Pierce's Favorite Prescrip- 
tion (for woman’s we ir- 
regularities and ailments) $1.00. 

ets (for 







r. Pierce’s Pleasant P 
the liver, stomach and bowels), 25 
cents a vial. 

Dr. Sage’s Catarrh Remedy, 50c 

But remember this; they cost 
you nothing, if they don’t help 
you. kes han a in every 
case to efit or cure, or the 
money is returned. They’re the 
cheapest medicines you can buy, 
for you pay only for the good you 

et—but they’re the best, too, or 

ey couldn’t be sold on any such 
terms. 








basis the fact that elementary sounds are the units 
of language, an alphabet of sounds is arranged, and 
each sound expressed by the letter or digraph 
which most commonly representa it in ordinary 
spelling. No new characters are employed, bat 
letters denoting the long vowel sounds have the 
Webster long mark over them. Silent letters are 
set in hair line type, and when a letter bas a false 
sound the letter which expresses tho true sound is 
put in small type below. Thus the ordinary spoll- 
ing is not changed. 

Burnz’s Pronouncing Print, as exemplified in 
the Step by Step Primer, has received the hearty 
approval of many distinguiehed educators, among 
them being Dr. Harrie, U. S. Commissioner of 
Education; Prof. F.A.March; and Melvil Dewey, 
Secretary of the University of New York. 


SPECIAL attention is called to the anncunce- 
ment of C. L. Webster & Co., 67 5th Ave., New 
York City, on page 322, of ‘‘The Library of 
American Literature.’’ Perhaps the most valu- 
able books for all-round use, by all kinds of peo- 
ple, are the eleven volumes that make up ‘‘ The 
Library of American Literature,’’ edited by the 
banker poet, Edmund Clarence Stedman, and the 
gifted literary editor of the N. Y. Tribune, Mise 
Ellen Mackay Hutchinson. It would be very dif- 
ficult to conceive of a library that contains a 
greater quantity or greater variety of good things, 
or one where all these treasures are more intel- 
ligently arranged for ready use. “The publishers 
send to all inquirers a description, which in iteelf 
is intensely interesting. The work has been so 
thoroughly done that no other book on American]lit- 
erature will be necessary for many years to come. 
It is of itself a complete library of American litera- 
ture. Every teacher and student of English will 
value it as an indispensable work for the library 
of the school and home. 


THE illustrated list of books published during 
the year by Dodd, Mead & Co, New York, will 


be sent on request to any address. It represents a 
large collection of beautiful and interesting vol- 
umes. 5 E, 10th St., New York City. 


— Preventive measures against illness, the latest 
theories in regard to disease, the most advanced 


ideas in nursing, sickroom cookery, and nursery 
topics make the Health magszine a valuable 
authority for reference. 132 Boylston St., Boston. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


— Every man has an idea that if he had been in 
Adam’s place the earth would atill be a garden of 
Eden.— Ram’s Horn, 


—A cold of unusual severity developed into a 
difficulty decidedly catarrhal in all ite characterie- 
tics, threatening a return of my old chronic malady, 
catarrh. One bottle of Ely’s Cream Balm com- 
pletely eradicated every symptom of that painful 
and prevailing disorder. — E. W. Warner, Rochee- 


ter, N. Y. 


— When yon say a man is as honest as the day 
is long, you don’t necessarily imply that he is a 
thief at night.— Buffalo Express. 


Mrs, WrnsLow’s “SooTHine SykuP”’ has 
been used over Fifty Years by mothers for their 
children while Teething, with perfect success. It 
soothes the child, softens the Gums, allays all Pain, 
cures Wind Colic, regulates the bowels, and is the 
best remedy for Diarrhwa, whether arising from 
teething or other causes, and is for sale by Drug- 
gists in every part of the world. Be sure and ask 
for Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup. Twenty-five 
centa a bottle. 
—It wasn’t enough that Uncle Sam should have 
trouble with his Sessler but a 
ia Mexican bor _— 
annoyances from some o BS eiaiphia Times. 


be using Ely’s Cream Balm my ca- 
seine as i tod 1 had headache the whole time, 
and discharged a large amount of filthy matter. 
That has almost entirely disappeared, and I have 





not had headache since. —J. H, Sommers, Steph- 
ney, Conn. 


THE MAGAZINES. 


—A leading attraction in The Ladies’ Home 
Journal for November is the opening chapter is 
Miss Dickens’ series of papers, entitled ‘‘ My Fa- 
ther as I Recall Him.”” Mre. Burton Harrison 


also gives the first of a series on ‘‘ The Well-Bred 
Girl in Society.”” The chrysanthemum in ite rela- 
tion to luncheons, receptions, dinners, and wed- 
dings, is treated in an excellent article by H. H. 
Battlee, while Dr. Talmage tells of the ‘‘ People 
Who Write to Me.’ The famous opera singers 
Marie Roze and Clara Poole, have each an article 
on the voice. A page filled with new ideas and 
saggestions for church fairs and social suppers is 
timely aud practical, while an admirable idea, 
which women will appreciate, is carried out in 
three beantifally illustrated pages of suggestions 
in dainty needlework for the holidays, Mary E. 
Wilkins tells the storv of “A Thankegiving 
Thief,” while Julia A. Magruder and Josiah Al- 
len’s Wife aleo have an excellent story each. 
Glimpses of the home lives and personalities of 
**Papsy’’ and “ Edna Lyall,’’ are given, with por- 
traits of both women; Mrs. Mallon describes the 
newest autumn gowns, and also those for home and 
evening affairs; what Christmas presents women 
should give to men are described by Mr. Bok, and 
Palmer Cox tells the origin of his famous ''Brown- 
ies,’’ The Journal departments seem better than 
ever, and altogether this Thanksgiving Issue, with 
its new and beautiful cover, will bring The Ladies’ 
Home Journal very close to the hearts and needs of 
womankind. The Curtis Publishing Company. 
Philadelphia. $1.00 per year. 





— The November number of Lippincott’s Maga- 
zine contains a complete story by Marion Howland. 
entitled ‘‘ More Than Kin.’’? In the jonrnalistic 
series of papers is one on ‘‘ The Sporting Editor,”’ 
by J. B. McCormick (Macon). A poem by Dora 
R. Goodale, entitled ‘*‘ The Homeless Thoughts’’ ; 
another poem, ‘‘ To Isabel’’; Ellen Olney Kirk 
farnishes an illustrated article of great interest, 
“In a Gondola.’’ In the athletic series of papers 
which this magazine is publishing is one on 
** Cricket in the United States,’’ illustrated by 
George Stuart Patterson, followed by a poem, en- 
titled ‘‘ Corydon at the Iryet,’’ by Frances 
Nathan; ‘‘A Story Without a Moral,’’ is by M. 
Helen F. Lovett; ‘‘ Mirage ’’ is a pretty poem by 
EK. M. Thomas; ‘Form in Driving,’’ illustrated, 
is by C. Davis English; ‘‘ Men of the Day”’ ia by 
M. Crafton, followed by the department As it 
Seems, and With the Wits, illustrated by lead- 
ing artiste. We find this magazine an excellent 
home periodical, and always popular in the family, 
on account of its varied character. Price, $3 00 a 
year; eingle copies, 25 cents. Philadelphia: J. 
B. Lippincott Company. 


— Godey’s for November is full of literary and 
artistic attractions. The complete novel in this 
number is by Molly Elliot Seawell. ‘‘ Oar Hos- 


pital ’’ is a carefully written article by Thomas B. 
Preston, on the bospitala of New York. It is 
fully illustrated. Jno. Gilmer Speed has 2n arti- 
cle on ‘‘ The Dress of English Women’’; ‘Kather- 
ine Hodges writes about ‘‘ The Women Who 
Dared,’? Mrs. Henry Ward Beecher has in her 
Home Department an articlefon “ Rings Used as 
Symbols of Authority,’ and Marie Francis Upton 
writes on ‘The Gospel of Clothes.’ The four 
art pictures represent Mrs. James M. Waterbury, 
the Marquise Lanza, Mrs. Marshall Orme Wileon 
and Mre. George J. Gould. The poems are by 
the late Philip Bourke Marston, Mel R. Colquitt, 
Clarence Miles Boutelle a: d Wentworth Salvin, 
John Hubberton reviews ‘‘All the Booke,’’ and 
The Search Light touches upon live matters from 
an editorial point of view. New York: Godey 
Pab. Co. Terma, $3.00 a year. 


— The December Century will be a great Chriet- 
mas number, with a new cover, printed in green 
and gold. Among its special attractions will be 
seven complete stories by Edward Eggleston, 
Thomas N. Page, Hopkinson Smith, and othere. 
It wiil contain a number of five engravings of 
sacred pictures by well-known artiste, including 
frontispiece by Dagnan - Bouveret, Abbott H. 
Thayer's ‘Virgin Enuthroned,” Blashfield’s 
“ Ringing the Christmas Bells,’”’ and a Madonna 
by Frank Vincent Da Mond. 


—The October number of The Illustrated 
World’s Fair ia called the Dedicatory Edition, and 
has for the author of its leading article, Carter H. 


Harrison, ex-Mayor of Chicago. Other articles of 
great interest, together with notes and information 
of all kinds relative to the coming exhibit crowd 
its pages. But it is the variety and excellence of 
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! 
the illustrations that claim our attention above 
everything else. Portraits of men who are heads 
of departments or coanected in some way with the 
fair are preceated, and views of buildirgs and 
grounds, details of statuary and decoration, to- 
getber with machinery, and a moet in 
page showing how the huge trusses for the Manu- 
facturers Building were put in place, all are sub- 
jects of the greatest possible interest. We con- 
gratulate the publisher on the excellent quality of 
these half-tone cats which with the fine press- work 
and good taste in arrangement give this magazine 
an individuality no other can claim Chicago: 
N. Halligan. 25 cents a number. 


— The only eclectic weekly, Littell’s Living Age, 
approaches very near its semi-centennial, and is ap- 
parently as young, vigorous, and valuable as in its 
erliest year. The issue for October, No. 2518, is 
the initial number of the 195th volame, and ap- 
pears in an entirely new drees, With new, clear, 
and handsome type, and the great improvement 
noticeable in its general ‘‘ make-up ’’ with ita ex- 
cellent paper and fine press-work, it compares 
favorably with any other magszine published. — The 
Living Age enters its year of jubilee under bigbly 
encouraging prospects, The magazine presents 
every side of the writing world, scientific, philo 
sophie, historic, didactic, critical, statistical, poetic, 
narrative, biography, fiction, as represented in the 
wide field of Foreign Periodical Literature, owiog 
to its weekly issue, and with a satisfactory com- 
pleteness attempted by no other publication. Who- 
ever possesses a set of its bound volames is 
master of a variety of reading which in quality and 
quantity bas rarely been equaled. For such a 
publication its subscription price, $8.00 per annum, 
is low, but by taking advantage of its clubbing 
rates, even better terms may be obtained. Send 
15 cents fora specimen copy to Littell & Co., 
Publishers, Boston, Mass. 


— The American Journal of Politics for Novem- 
ber is devoted to vital questions of the times. An- 
drew J. Palm is the editor, and it is designed for 


those who read and think on great questions. The 
articles of this number are: ‘‘ ling in Fatures 
and Options,’’ by Hon. W. D. Washbarn; ‘‘ Pro- 
gress in Morals,’’ by Rev. John R. Satherland, 
D.D.; “Industrial Slavery,’’ by Hon. Frank 
Hard; ‘‘ Is Our Method of Electing the President 
Republican,’’? by Jobn A. Roebling; ‘‘ How to 
Abolish War,’’ by William H. Jeffrey; ‘* The 
Tariff Not a Local Qaestion,’? by Henry Kin- 
gerly; ‘‘ Why Not Tax Church Property?”’ by 
James E. Larmer, Jr. ; ‘* Fourth Iater-parliamen- 
tary Conference of Peace,’’ reported by Belva A. 
Lockwood; ‘‘ The Endowment Craze in Massachu- 
setts,’”? by Hon. Frank P. Bennett. ‘‘ Protection 
and Free Trade in their Wage Earners and Com- 
merce,’’ by Hon, John Jarrett ; Factory Inspec- 
tion,’ by Robert Watchorn, and ‘‘ Odds and 
Ends,’”’ by A. J. Palm. Price, $4.00 a year; sin- 
gle copies, 35 cents. New York: 114 Nassau St. 


— Volume 22, No. 3 of The Journal of Specula- 
tive Philosophy, edited by Hon. Wm. T. Harris, 
U. 8. Commissioner of Education, is now ready. 


The number contairs four very able papers. I. 
*‘Aristotle’s Metaphysics,’ Eleventh Book, trans- 
lated by Thomas Davidson; II. ‘‘ Hegel on the 
Religion of the Old Testament,” translated by 
J. Macbride Sterrett; III. “ Baumgart’s Inter- 
retation of Goethe’s Mirchen,’’ translated by 
saac A. Judson,”’ and 1V. “ Can Economies Far- 
nish an Objective Standard for Morality,” by 
Simon N. Patten. The English philosophical 
journal Mind is reviewed, and declared by Dr. 
Harris to be the most ably edited of all journals 
devoted to philosophy. The contents of Vole. 
I.-XL. of Mind are given in full. Price, $3.00 
per volame of four numbers each, published irregu 
larly ; single numbers, 75 cents. New York: D. 
Appleton & Co. 


—The Catholic World for November, published 
by the Panolist Fathers, New York City, bas very 


able articles of interest to all readers. Maurice F. 
Egao has a critique on Tennyson. The fatare 
policy of the eummer fchool and the advantage 
it offers in its echeme of University Extension 
are discnssed. Father O’Gorman explains the 
plot of Couchon to destroy Joan of Arc. Father 
Searle discusses the theory of Evolution, and sur- 
prises us by his advanced ground. General Scam- 
mon relates by what political jagglery Maine was 
made a province of Massachusetts. The illustra- 
tions sre a new fea'ure of the magazine. There 
are two elegant portraits, one of Tennyson in his 
earlier years, and the other of good Bishop Wad- 
hams of Ogdensburg. ‘‘A Mountain Village of 
the Southland ”’ is also edorned with six beautiful 
illustrations. New York. 


The Homiletic Review for November contains 
much helpful materis! for those engaged in minis- 
terial work. Pr-sident Merrill E. Gates of Am- 

writes on ‘‘The Christian as a Trustee; ”’ 
Dr. F. Burr has a second suggestive paper on 
“ Astronomy as a Religious Helper’’; and Dr. 
William H. Ward of The Independent tella of 
“The Latest Palestine Discoveries,”? The Ser- 
monio Section is especially rich in itacontents An 
article on ‘'‘ How to See Europe, Egypt and Pales- 
tine on Two Dollars a Day,’’ is contributed by 
Rev. C. M. Cobern to the Miscellaneous Section 
New York: Fook & Wagnalis Co. 
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RRESPONDING WITH ADVER- 


. former capacity. The new Dining Room is 


ST. DENIS HOTEL, 


BROADWAY AND ELEVENTH ST., 


Opposite Grace Church. NEW VORK. 


The most centrally located hotel in the 
city, conducted on the European plan at 
moderate prices. Recently enlarged by a 
new and handsome addition that doubles its 


one of the finest specimens of Colonial Dec- 
oration in this country. 
eow 


QGeachers’ Agencies. 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Oldest and best known in U. 8. 
Established 1856. 
3 Hast 14th Strect, N. V- 


Teachers’ Agency 


For —{_oO Professors, and 
erican and Fore eachers, 
Aner caD aM oth senes, for Universities, Colleges, 
Schools, Families, and Churches, Circulars of choice 
schools carefully recommended to parents. 
and renting of school property. 
Best references turn’ 


WILLIAM TAYLOR. 
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Publishers. 


Boston Foreign Book Store. 
agony on dm E. Steiger & Of oa a eriits: 
nkins, E. er .p mm. D. 
aE 7.6 tock ; Hachette & Co., London; Dr. L. 


; &c., &e. 
my ‘of Imported and American Books in 


the Foreign and Ancient Languages at lowest pri- 











y es on application. 
ces, Cattalogu cA RL scrionnmor, 
porter, Publisher. a , 
- 144 Tremont Street. Boston. 





F you want FRENCH BOOKS of any 
description.—School Books, Standard Books, 
Novels, &c ,—send to William B. Jenkins, 
Publisher and Importer of French Books, S51 
and 853 Sixth Avenue, New Yerk. Cat 


alogues on application. Importations promptly 


made. 
111 Broadway, 


EFFINGHAM MAYNARD & CO, "21, trevor 


Anderson’s Mlisteries and Hlist’?] Readers. 
Theomsen’s New Arithmetics aud Algebra. 
Keetel’s French Course. 
BReed’s Word Lesseus. 
Reed & Kellegg’s Lessons in English. 
Kellogg’s Bhetoric, and Literature. 
Hutchisen’s Physiclogy aud Hygiene. 

J. D. WILLIAMS, Agt., H. I. SMITH, 
161 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 6 Somerset St., Boston. 


CHRISTOPHER SOWER CO., Philadelphia, 


THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Westiake’s How to Write Letters. 
Westiake’s Common Scheol Literature. 
Leyd’s Literature for Little Folks. 
Banb’s Normal Spellers. 

Fewsmith’s English Grammars. 
Felton’s Unrivalied Outline “Aaps. 
Petersen’s Constitution. 
Sheppard’s Science. 








Qeachers’ Agencies. 


still ante bebpeon, come, oe teachers and the 
ood , “Iwill the commission cheerfu > every da 
I base more mate | pay the two doliars also, if you insist. Jat I don’t feel like payin pad 
dollars for nothing.” To which we usually reply: (1) 


You don’t pay two dollars for nothing; you pay it for bein 
permanently enrolled under a complex and very effective sy 


are = neving your ary ascertained as 
to your teaching, for having your name 80 view for a year 
th at you oe eve Sactered tor Lory. place FOR That worth two dollars to you? It costs us more a, 
that omen any where near your qualifications. Isn’t 


two dollars. If we knew beforeband for which teach. 
ould never enrol them, for the fee 


net 7 not coset the one expense (2) 
ng ® place would be unfair to the rest of our candidates, who hay 
eS ee enough in us to think our aE! : » 


e work for you is worth two 
en't confidence enough to pay mach attention to our recommendations, and we should never 
could depend upon you to acce 


. Bo 
we want you on our ws ghd, pti i ae ee REGISTRATION 


LLETIN ACENCY: C. W. BARDEEN, Manager, Syracuse, N. yY, 








for registration is the obstacle that 
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feel sure that we 
if you are a good teacher 


THE SCHOOL BU 


CUNNING LAW , 
Teachers’ Agency man in weste 
as a few letters will show: 

President Teacher's Co-operative Association, Chicago, Iil : 
THAT ve te sUrceal years past we have @ u on a number ot occasions to 


lied to yo 
’ vacancies in our public school at ighland Park. We have uniformly found 
She teachers whieh you have Fecommended to us to be satisfactory and capable. and that 
we could depend upon your recom 
with your kind efforts in our behalf, 


mendations So well satisfied have we been with your promptness and 
that we have Gepended eee ae = M4 _ pmpes 4 vege) berg f upon 

teac \s as you well know, you have most a our schools 

or the past three or four LH, We decidedly prefer a local agency, as we thereby can have persons] 
interviews as well as other advantages. 


tance a teacher was recommended to us by an 
stants oeeamaet by her after much urging by the agency, an 


paces, ane tnrew op ner con AT GHLAND PARK 


places, ~ 9 4 y A! — 
tract, muc our h 

© to you in the future as we have done in the past, being more than satisfied with 
you Oe catesien of Sares, will learn of J oy will flood us with applications. That is un. 

i mmendations count the most with us. 
av enih tegard to Miss Sweeting, who purports to have written a letter regarding her election to the 
position of fifth grade teacher in our school, we would say we have ascertained that she was registered 
with you as a high school teacher. and at a much larger salary than she has accepted with us. We took 
her at her word, and if she, through another agency, under such circumstances, was willing to accept a 
position in a graded school at a lower salary, itis unfair to say the least, for ber to now 
claim any saperior merit through the agency that secured her the position. Had she ASE 
registered with you as a grade teacher, there is no doubt but she would have secured the 
lace through you. Respectfuily. K. R SMOOT, 

. President Board of Education, Highland Park, Iii 


TEACHERS CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 70-72 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


Teachers Co-0 erative Association 70-72 DEARBORN ST. 


CHICAGO. 
Established in 1884. Positions filled, 2300. 





YER can often make a “ worse appear a better reason.” A $24,000 
rn New York seems also to be greatly favored with this gift, 


ney outside of the State, the position 
afterwards, late in the season, after 
and inconvenience, 
You filled that vacancy. 





Seeks Teachers who 
are ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 
during the past four mouths have we been filling positions, und daily 
D A I L Y have new vacancies come in. Many of the best positions in Colleges, 
State Normals, Academies, and city schools have been filled by us this season. August and Sep‘ember 


are two of our best months. Many vacancies are now filled by uson very Short motice. Send for 
Hand-Book. Address C. J. ALBERT, Manager, The School and College Bureau, ELMHURST, ILL. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


BRIDGE & SCOTT, Managers. 110 Tremont Street, Boston. 

We have secured a large number of desirable positions for experienced teachers who have been success. 
ful in their work, and for inexperienced teachers who have had pre training and who have been willing 
to accept comparatively small salaries to begin because of their inexperience. To all such teachers we 
extend an invitation to register with us, as the probabilities of our helping such are so strong as to lead us 
to believe that our business relations would be mutually beneficial. Registration blanks and circulars free. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies. 


EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Proprietors. 
SEND TO ANY OF THESE AGENCIES FOR 100-PAGE AGENCY MANUAL, FREE, 
7 Tremont Place, | 70 Fifth Ave.,| 106 Wabash Ave.,|371 Main Street, | 120%, rm ne gag | 48 Washington Bldg., 
Boston, s. | New York, Chicago, Il. Hartford, Conn. Los Angeles, Cal. Portland, Ore. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Secures good positions for good teachers with good records. We are getting calls 
for such teachers at all seasons of the year, and feel confident that we can be of ser- 
vice to those who are seeking positions. Send stamp for Application Form. 


H, P. FRENCH, Manager, 24 State St., Albany, N. Y. 














EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


Teachers Wanted Immediately. 
Ee. F. FOSTER, Manager. 50 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. _ 








THE EM PIRE : A Complete History of Britain 


and the British People. Beau- 

tifully illustrated. 12mo, cloth, 560 pp. Price, $1.25. 
“A delightful yolaume. A marvelous specimen of com. 
pee yet complete history, adapted in every particular 
class-room use. A more inviting book one cannot con. 
ceive of, with its paragraphe of uniformly easy length, 
ites paper and type of the very best, and its illustrations 
numerous and of excellent quality.”—Jour. of Education. 


For sale at all bookstores, or will be matied upon 
receipt of published price. 
THOMAS NELSON & SONR, 88 K. 17th Rt.. New York. 





Subscribers to the Journal 
can have their subscriptions 
advanced siz months by send 
nga new yearly subscription 
CO., 3 Somerset St , Boston. 


__Fiducational Institutions. 


CULLEGER, 
Roster ONIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools 
Registrar. 


Open to both sexes. Address the 
PROFESSIONAL. 
HANDLER SCHOOL OF SCIENCE AND THE ABTS, 


Hanover, N. H. Ad 
E.R. Rains. dress the President, or Prof 





NEWENG. PLB 

















NORMAL SCHOO 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, esta’ 

for the advancement of art odueation | — 

ing of teachers in all branches of industrial drawing, 

For circular and further particulars apply at the 

school, Newbury, corner of Exeter Stree ton. 
G. H. BARTLETT, Prine 


MAssacnuserrs stare NORMAL SCHOOL, 


or both 
Por partic J sexes. AT WORCESTER 


EM 
sm NORMAL SCHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, Mass. 


For circulars address 
Miss ELLEN H 




















Busssxt, Principal. 


ae we YDB, Principat 

‘TATR NORMAL SOHOOL, BRIDGEWATER. } 
S For both sexes. For catalogues, A tb 
principal ? A. G. Boypsn, A.M. 

‘TATE NORMAL SOBUOL, Batem, Maga. 
S For Ladies onl F. Y dares 

y. or catal ad 
Principal, en ee B. Hadar. nD. 
S™TE NORMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, Mass. 
For sexes. 
For Catalogues address 





- 





of its present Manager, 
yet calls for teachers have never been so numerous 


services rendered, Forms and circulars 





WwW D KER CETS PLACES FOR TEACHERS. 
s Be 


Charges no advance Registration Fee but depends on RESULTS. 
Supplies First-Class Teachers for all grades. 

Over Eighteen Hundred 

Positions Filled. 


Send stamp for sample list of Places Filled and Application Form. 
UNION TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 44 E. 14th St., N.Y. 
THE NEW AMERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 








Teachers seekin itions, ( Addr otel Bldg.) 
and those wishin S toes at} _ C. B. RUGGLES & CO. oe c, P 
an ine , should 237 Vine Street, CINCINNATI, OHIO. 

FOR REGISTRATION ; commission only. Business-like | AMERICAN 
N 0 F E. E service. Keeps track of the best Principals, Teachers, or SCHOOL 
Tutors for public or private Schools, Academies, Colleges, 
or Families. Vacancies in variety, — many of the best. Blanks for stamp. BUREAU. 
P. V. HUYSSOON, A.M., 2 West Fourteenth St., New York. Estab 1885. 





PPLY TO 


SPAULDING & MERRILL, 


(Teachers’ Agents) 
36 Bromfield Street, Boston, 


New England Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St. (Room &), Boston, Mass. 


This Bureau is the oldest in New England, and has ed a national reputation. We receive calls for 
teachers of every grade, and from every State and Te ry acd from abroad "Tone the administration 
he has secured to its members, in salaries, an aggregate of more than $1,000.00, 
as during the current year. 


SomME REASONS WHY THIS BUREAU HAS GAINEDAND DESERVES THE CONFIDENCE AND 
PATRONAGE OF SO LARGE A CONSTITUENCY OF TEACHERS AND SCHOOL OFFICERS ALL 


For positions to teach and the 
best teachers. 7 years estab 
lished; hundreds of positions 
filled. Vacancies now. 








OVER THE NATION. 


1. Because tt is the oldest Teachers’ Agency, 3. Because the number of eur candidates is 


in New England, having been established | large and embraces many of the ablest teach- 
mt ee. lers, male and female, in the profession. 


2. Because its Manager for the last eleven| 4. Because all applications for teachers r 


years is a professional educator, and has | ceive prompt and careful attention. 

become familiar with the condition and wants | 5. Because our pledge for fair dealing and 
of every grade of schools, and the necessary| devotion to the interests of our patrons has 
_ |gsalifications of teachers. 


been redeemed. 


Teachers seeking positions or promotion should register at once. No charge to school officers fr 








w= co 


please mention this Journal. 


J. @, GREENOUGH, President. 





free, Address or call upon 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager: 
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i The last year has been the year of lar i 

, gest-growth in the Sixt 

3 circulation of 550,000 atin This on txeikatycoy the en ty tie oe shits 
. a tic chee te $ publishers to provide more lavishly than ever 

g ; only a partial list of Authors, Stories and Articles can be given in this space. 





: : Prize Serial Stories. 


| 
4 The Pri i iti 
- rizes offered for the Serial Competition of 1892 were the Largest ever given by any periodical. 
First Prize, $2,000. Larry; “Aunt Mat’s’’ Investment and its Reward; by 4 Miss Amanda M. Doug! 
0. ' Second Prize, $1,000. Armajo; How a very hard Lesson was bravely Learned; by Charles w iaete. 
ae Prize, $1,000. Cherrycroft ; The Old House and its Tenant; by Miss Edith E. Stowe (Pauline Wesley). 
ou Prize, $1,000. Sam; A charming Story of Brotherly Love and Self-Sacrifice;_ by Miss M. G. McClelland 
SEVEN OTHER SERIAL STORIES, during the year, by C. A. Stephens, Homer Greene and others 
ly : 
8, 
: oe Great Men at Home. | The Bravest Deed I Ever Saw, 
“4 aT Mr. Gladstone Works ; by his daughter, Mrs. Drew. | will be described in graphic language by Officers of the United States Army 
a en. Sherman in his Home; by Mrs, Minnie Sherman Fitch. | and by famous War Correspondents. 
a McClellan; by his son, George B. McClellan. | General John Gibbon. General Wesley Merritt. 
a resident Garfield; by his daughter, Mrs. Molly Garfield Brown. Captain Charles King. Archibald Forbes 
ng | 
we 





us 


_- | Your Work in Life. 


What are you going‘to do? ‘These and other similar articles may offer you some suggestions. 




















1 
P Journalism as a Profession. By the Editor-in-Chief of the New York Times, Charles R. Miller. 
Why not be a Veterinary Surgeon? An opportunity for Boys; by Dr. Austin Peters. 
" In What Trades and Professions is there most Room? by Hon. R. P. Porter. 
r Shipbuilders Wanted. Chats with great shipbuilders on this Subject ; by Alexander Wainwright. 
Admission to West Point; by the Supt. of U.S. Academy, Col. John M. Wilson. 
“ Admission to the Naval Academy; by Lieut. W. F. Low, U. S.N. 
4 Young Government Clerks at Washington. By the Chief Clerks of Six Departments, 
: I Things to Know. Over the Water. 
What is a Patent? by The Hon. Carroll D. Wright. How to See St. Paul’s Cathedral; by The Deam of St. Paul. 
A Chat With Schoolgirls; by Amelia E. Barr. Windsor Castle. A picturesque description by The Marquis of Lorne. 
& Naval Courts-Martial; by Admiral S. B. Luce. A Glimpse of Belgium. The American Minister at Brussels. 
Patents Granted Young Inventors; by U. S. Com. of Patents. A Glimpse of Russia; by The Hon. Charles Emory Smith. 
™ The Weather Bureau; by Jean Gordon Mattill. Adventures in London Fogs; by Charles Dickens. 
Newly=Married in New York. What will $1,000 a year do? London Cabs. ‘‘Cabbies;” their “thansoms.”” Charles Dickens, Jr. 
N Answered by Mrs. Henry Ward Beecher and Marion Harland. A Boy’s Club in East London. Frances Wynne. 








‘‘How I wrote Ben Hur,” by Gen. Lew Wallace, opens a series, ‘‘Behind the Scenes of Famous Stories.”’ Sir Edwin Arnold 


Rudyard Kipling tells the ‘Story of My Boyhood.”” A series of practical articles, ‘‘At the 


writes three fascinating articles on India. 
**Odd House- 


he World’s Fair,”? by Director-General Davis and Mrs. Potter Palmer, will be full of valuable hints to those who go. 
? is the subject of half a dozen bright and amusing desc riptions by Mrs. Lew Wallace, Lady Blake, and others. 


b keeping in Queer Places 
The Editorials will be impartial explanations 


ns 
All the well-known features of THE COMPANION will be maintained and improved. 


of current events at home and abroad. The Illustrated Supplements, adding nearly one-half to size of the paper, will be continued. 





l ee) a a eT 
> 
New Subscribers who send @1.75 now will receive The Companion FREE to January 1, 18953, 
“and for a full year from that date, including the Double Holiday Numbers at Thanksgiving, Is 
lor Christmas, New Year’s, Easter and Fourth of July. The Souvenir of The Companion in colors, 
9, 42 pages, describing the New Building in all its departments, will be sent on receipt of six = 
cents, or free to any one requesting it who sends a subscription. Please mention this paper. PTR TORT ES Oe 





Send Check or Post.Ofice 


wD cimen copies sent fre 
: sreine avin mt "THE YOQUTH’S COMPANION, Boston, Mass. “ore rs 


ry. <A 
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A New Work of Reference. 





Handy-Book = 


Wutiam S. Watsu. 





of Literary - 
Half [lorocco, . . $3.50. 


Three-quarter Calf, 5.00. 





Curiosities. ~ 


“ No description of the Handy- Book would give a proper idea of its contents. It 
is simply a treasury of good things, to open in search of something apposite in liter- 
ary work, to trace the origin of proverbial expressions, to show literary heroes in un-- 
dress unform and bring them nearer to us than their own writings would do, Mr. 
Walsh has not confined himself to famous poets, philosophers, romancers, and his- 
torians. He tells of the men and women who have written for magazines and news- 
papers, doing full justice to the American humorists, the inventors of slang, and the 
cant phrases of the politicians. There is not a page, indeed, that is not in some way 
illustrative of literary life and of authors. Even the parodists have a very entertain- 
ing chapter. We have never seen a work in which are so well united all the best 
qualities of a literary commonplace book ; never one which a writer will find more 
useful or a reader more agreeable. The arrangement of the contents is perfect, 


for the subjects are all alphabetically placed, and there is a complete index.” 
—Philadelphia Evening Bulletin. 





“Tt is a valuable library book.” 
—New York World. 


“Mr. Walsh is to be commended for the excellence of his judgment in selecting 
the grain from the chaff, and especially for the untiring persistence with which he 


must have pursued his task, to accomplish such notable results.” 
—Boston Courier. 


1@™ For sale by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


Address 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, Publishers 
715 and 717 Market St., Philadelphia. 


Valuable Geographical Readers. 


“THE WORLD AND ITS PEOPLE” Series. Five volumes now ready: First Lessons, 
Glimpses of the World. and Gur Own Country, for Third Reader grade; Our American 
Neighbors, and "Mledern Europe, for Fourth Reader grade. Additional volumes. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, - - &pfteps Meiuxettsnia. 
Emerson (formerly Monroe) College of Oratory. 


LARGEST SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND ORATORY IN AMERICA, 
Four Hundred Students. C. WESLEY EMERSON, M.D., LL D., PRESIDENT. 


Has a morowghs and systematic course of study, including a complete system of Physical Training and 
Voice Culture, Natural Rendering, and the principles of the Philosophy of Expression. Scientific an« 
practical work in every department. Chartered by the State. Degrees conferred. 
ca Fall Term opens October 18th. Address for Illustrated Catalogue 
HENRY L. SOUTHWICK, A. M., Sec’y, 
eow Corner Tremont and Berkeley Streets, Boston, Mass. 


saturday Class for Teachers. 


PECIAL INSTRUCTION in Delsarte, Gesture, Vocal and Physical Culture, dy dest 
specialists in Boston, from 10 to 12, every Saturday. 

Terms: $20 a Term, $40 a Year. 
Send for circulars, or call at College rooms. 


BOSTON COLLEGE OF ORATORY, 62 Boylston Street, Boston, lass. 


THOUGH A BUSY MAN OR WOMAN 


It will be to your advantage to join the famous C. L. S. C. (CHAUTAU: 
QUA LITERARY AND SciENTIFIC CIRCLE). 














Its four-year course embraces the 
subjects taken up. in an average college course, and in this way the 
Circle gives its readers the college student's general outlook in History, 
Literature, Science, and Art. The next year’s course begins O&tober 1 
Write for list of books. 

Or, HUNT & EATON, Publishers, 

CHARLES R. MAGEE, 150 Fifth Ave., New York. 

38 Bromfield St., Boston. 





Boston Normal School of Gymnastics, 


9 Appleton Street, Boston. 
Established by 


Mo, Many Hexenwar, is 1880. AMY MORRIS HOMANS, Director. 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN. 


'cood Books for School Libraries, 





Englishman’s Haven. 


By W. J. Gorpon, author of “The Captain- 
General,” etc. With 8 full-page Illustrations. 


12mo. Cloth, $1.59. 


tie story of a boy’s adventures among the 
Indten nnd Prenele of Cape Breton, and his exploits 
when the Americans, and afterward the English, 
captured the stronghold of Louisbourg. A thrilling tale 
of our colonial times. 


The Battle of New York. 


By WILLtaM O. STODDARD, author of “Little 
Smoke,” “Crowded out o’ Crofield,” etc. 
With 11 Illustrations and colored Frontis- 


piece. 12mo, Cloth, $1.50. 

This ular author presents an extraordinary page of 
our history, which se unfamiliar to readers of the 
younger generation. He tells what two boys saw and 
experienced during the great draft riots in New York. 
Side by side with these scenes there are some vivid 
descriptions of a boy’s adventures at the battle of 
Gettysburg. 


Along the Florida Reef. 


By Cuartes F. Hovper, joint author of “ Ele- 
ments of Zoclogy.” With 71 Illustrations. 


12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 

A story of camping and fishing adventures in company 
with a naturalistin Florida e author combines en- 
tertainment and instruction, and his book is filled with 
illustrations which will be prized by every young reader 
who bas ever visited the sea shore or cares for infor- 
mation regarding fishes, shells, and the various forms 
of marine life. 


In the Boyhood of Lincoln. 


A Story of the Tunker Schoolmaster and the 
Times of Black Hawk. By HEZEKIAH BuT- 
TERWORTH, author of “ The Zigzag Books,” 
“ The Log Schoolhouse on the Columbia,” etc, 
With 12 full-page Illustrations and colored 
Frontispiece. t2mo. Cloth, $1.50. 


Mr. Butterworth describes the boyhood of Abraham 
Lincoln, and the etrange life of the early days in the 
middie West. No boy or girl who wishes to understand 
the earlier life of one of the greatest of Americans can 
ignore this book—a romance founded upon fact. 


Hermine’s Triumphs. 


A Story for Girls and Boys. By MADAME 
CoLoms. With too Illustrations. 8vo. 
Cloth, $1.50. 


The popularity of this charming story of French home 
life, which aes ee throvgh many editions in Paris, 
has been earned by the sustained interest of the nar'a- 
tive, the sympathetic presen'ation of character, and the 
wholesomeness of the lessons which are suggested. 
One of the most delighiful books for girls published 
a recent years. It is bound uniformly with “ Straight 
D. 





Send for the illustrated holiday number of Apple- 
tons’ Monthly Bul.etin, containing announcements of im- 
portant new books. Mailed free on request. 


D. APPLETON & CO,, 


1, 3, & 5 Bonp Street, NEw York. 


THE WHOLE FAMILY. 


SOMETHING FOR EVERY MEMBER. 
The greatest value for the least money of any magazine 
in the world. Fiveserial stories and over 100 short sto- 
ries for young and old, by bestauthors. Huudreds of po- 
ems, anecdoter, etc. Departments on The Hourehold, 
Farm and Fiovwers, Popular Science, Current Eveats, 
Fashions . Music. Religicus and Moral Questions, New 
Kooks, etc. (Gf 250 Valuable Prizes. 
10 CTS in stamps for a 3 months subscription, 

2 Over 300 pages and 250 euperb I)lustrations. 


Russell Pub'ng Co., 196 Summer St , Boston. 


Battles «Civil War 


[COPYRIGHTED]. 
A NEW GAME. 

Instructive, amusing, fascinating. Composed of 64 
nicely engraved cards. Sent by mail to any address on 
receipt of price, 25 cents. Address 

L. E. KIMBERLIN, 
141 Ash Street, Indianapolis, Ind, 


Imported Photographs 


from Europe, to illustrate 
Archeology, History, 
Architecture and Art. 
Photographs,from Egypt 
and Greece, for ——— 
ana Schools, a speciaity. 
Send 10 cents in stamps 
for catalogue. 

A. M. LUMBARD, 
New Redford. Maaa 











RISTMAS Music: 


Christmas Selections cri nc somse'scrtes tes 





5 Gente Postpaid. represented. 16 pp. Price, 
a New Christmas Service of Song 

The New Born King, 3° Response. prcprea Uy 
the same Hod are, “Christmas Joy rhe noel.” 
of ” vist 
a Holiday Entertainment of 

A Christmas Reverie, is nee ee, 
The Wonderful Story, 20’ cents Postpaia, 7° 

Juvenile Cantatas: 


“A Jolly Ch » by C. H. Gabriel, (Just Issued). “On 

Christ ~ Eve A th tmaa ¢ “Oniching 

Sica senate Meh 
5 . oer 

pene Waite’ Christmas.” Price, of each 30 Cents, 
ostpai 


“BETHLEHEM” a beautiful cantata for adults, by 
Weatherly and Root, Price, 50 Cents. 
MUSICAL VISITOR for December will contain appro- 
priate Christmas Anthems. : < 
Catalogue of all kinds of Christmas music furnished on ap- 


plication. 


——PUBLISHED BY—— 
THE JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, 0. 


Root & Sons Music Co. The John Church Co., 
"on Wavash Ave., Chicago. 13 E. 16th St., New York. 


Have You a Cood 


THINK BOX? 


Do things always come out right side up. or 
are they badly mixed? You may always have 
order there by using 


WHEREWITHAL’S 


seuP Amp ARRANGEMENT. 


GET ONE. 


The TEACHERS’ HOTEL 


Is booking parties now at $6a week. This is very 
much the lowest rate offered for convenient, com- 
fortable, and respectable accommodations at the 
World’s Fair. We make a plain, square proposi- 
tion, and the plan is approved wherever presented, 


This offer expires December 1. 
ve Hi eas 0. R. LONG, Mer. 


211 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


LACKBOARD 
CLOTH. 


36 in. wide, per yd., 75 cts. 
48 in. wide, o $1.00 

Spectal discounts to Boards of Education. 
WM. BEVERLEY HARISON, 59 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 
School and College Text Books and School Supplies. 


STUDY LAW 
AT HOME. 


TAKE A COURSE IN THE 
SPRAGUE CORRESPONDENCE 
SCHOOL OF LAW, Cncorporated.) 


Send ten cents (stamps) for 
particulars to 


J. Cotner, Jr., Secry, 
DETROIT, MICH. 
51g Whitney BLock, 


HAHNEMANN | 
Medical College and Hospital 


OF CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, 

The thirty fourth annual Course of lectures in this 
institution will commence Sept 14,1893. New college 
building,elevators,restaurant,reading roomsand labo- 
ratories, Everything modern. Experienced teachers. 
Low fees. Equality in sex. Send for Lecture Card. 
Announcement and sample of The Clinique, Address 
E, /. BAILEY, M. D., 3034 Miebigan Av., Chicago. 
































The Miami Medical College. 
143 Twelfth St., Cincinnati, O, 
desires correspondence with Young Men of 
Good General Education. 

Write for an Announcement and Catalogue. 


S$ HO RTH A N D, ahouidateurte Ee theme. 


The Isaac Pitman Phonographic Teacher (15¢.), 
and Manual of Phonography (40c.) have been added 
to the list of text books adopted by the NEW YORK 
BOARD Of EDUCATION. Sent postpaid on re- 
ceipt of price. 

Take Lessons, Metropolitan School of Isaac Pitman 
Shorthand, 95 Fifth Ave., cor. 17th Street. 

Alphabet and Catalogue mailed free, 








ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, 8 East 14th St.. New York. 








READING TAUGHT IN HALF TIME. 
GREAT HELP IN BLACKBOARD WORK, 


BURNZ & 


PRONOUNCING PRINT. 


Endorsed by Dr. Wm. T. Harris and leading Educators, 


THE STHP BY STEP PRIMER, 


Exact Prenunciation secured without new letters or change of spelling, 


PRICE 25 CENTS. 
cO., 24 Clinton Place, New York. 








In clubs of three or more, . 
One renewal and one new subscription, 
One renewal and two new subscriptions, 
GH Cash must accompany 
all orders when sent at 
club rates. 








JOURNAL OF EoucATion CLus RATES. 


: $2,co a year. 
$4.00 


‘ : : $5.50 
Old subscribers can renew at club rates, crbrided a club 
of three or more is formed and all names are sent in by one 
person at one time. 
SUBSCRIPTION Dept. NEW ENGLAND PUB. CO., 3 Somerset St., Boston. 





Minerals, 

Rocks, 

Bossils, 

Casts of Fossils, 

Geological 
Relief Maps, 





Send for Circular. 


Wars Natural Science Establishment 


MINERALOGY, GEOLOGY, PALEONTOLOGY, Z 


ROCHESTER. N. Y. 


QOLOGY, OSTEOLOGY, ANATOMY. 


Stuffed Animal!s 
and Skins, 
Mounted 
Skeletons, 
Anatomical Modelss 
Invertebrates. — 











